OUT OF THE DEPTHS 
NUNS, TOO, CAN SWING ON A STAR! 
CULTIVATING THE SPIRIT OF ST. PAUL 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, MODERN EDUCATOR 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT AND PUPIL FORMATION 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 
SOME REACTIONS TO HL. S. APOLOGETICS 
“THEY CAN BE BETTER THAN THEY ARE” 
“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 
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w ‘COL LEGE RELIGION~HIGH. SC HOOL RELIGION- 
RELIGION FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CLASSES 
%® THEOLOGY FOR THE TEACHER~ PEDAGOGICAL 
NOTES ~NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW © eo we ixncall 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC..NEW YORK 





Show These Great 


CATHOLIC FILMS 


In 16 mm. Sound, made available to you on attractive rental basis by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., exclusive distributors. 


Just Released! THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 


The Story of the Patron Saint of the Americas. The famed Miracle of Tepeyac, that 
converted the Indians from their Aztec gods, is as reverently and beautifully told as was 
the Miracle of Lourdes in the film, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.” 10 Reels. 


ion ! 
FIRST 1944 Production ! 


TIME ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


ON THE A truly great film of the life of St. Francis. 

SCREEN! Deeply mo . beautifully and faith- 
fully cao” . and widely acclaimed 
as one of the finest productions of its kind. 
NOT to be confused with old silent film 
of same title. 10 Reels. 


OUR BLESSED LADY 
(Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris) 


A noble and inspiring film, tracing the 
glorious history of this revered Cathedral, 
now freed from the Nazis. Shows its 
sacred jewels, relics and innermost re- 
cesses, including the true Crown of 
Thorns. Commentary by Father R. W. 
Gardner of Catholic Foreign Missions 
Society. 6 Reels. 


WE story OF THE “THE ETERNAL GIFT” 


ir a 16 mm Sound Film of 

$ a SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
im Narration by 

Mow re Rt. Rev, Msgr. FULTON J. SHEEN 


with thimote Scenes of With 125 Cathedral Choristers, 50 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII Gregorian Chanters and 1500 “extras.” 


A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME 


THE LITTLE FLOWER 
ST. THERESA 

Shows exclusive scenes of the age-old Palaces, An exquisitely beautiful film depicting the 

Halls and Galleries ofthe Holy See, the Vatican short and exemplary life of the young girl 

Library, Sistine Chapel, the great Cathedral Theresa Martin who lived and died for the 

of St. Peter and other parts of the Vatican greater glory of God. 8 Reels. 


rarely seen by pilgrims. A picture every 
Catholic should see. 6 Reels. 


Send for complete information. Projector pevties available. Free catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. Division of 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL and TELEVISION CORP. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. K-3 New York 19, N. Y. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. . 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
302% So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 



























Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 





Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 





Cee 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 


creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 


Telephone FRAnklin 8750 













An appropriate 
GIFT 


ening, AS as of Go 
of God be . 
S-Thanks be to God 


No. 440/00 


No. 440/02-B *No. 440/05-B 


*No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
SD <n 0bkpevebecnetsnenycebesecuswnss $ .35 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 
gold, cut flush, red edges..............+.. 50 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
DL: “Gheden'nehesheveseuen ens ssss0eae00 79 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 90 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark 1.10 
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No. 440/76 (Leather Lined) 











We recommend this 


at Mass 


Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”. 


“NEW TESTAMENT’ —The New Revised Text 
of the ‘New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 








Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 





"448 Pages —Size 54 x3%" 





No. 440/10-B No. 440/13 *No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
Ns ee OIDs 0 0.5 000508450 6040500 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks 
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“Known as Special School Editions. 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 
Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra ae type. 
Price Per Copy..... . $0.08 
Prico Per Hundred. . . 7.20 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

Price Per Copy. 
Price Per Hundred 





asked my 


AT THE EPISTLE 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
the missal and for First Communicants. Profusely iJlus«:~ 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures.in- 
black and white; 10 pictures of the pfiest vesting and. 
preparing for the Mass: 96 pages altogether. This is a 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. 
troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special ek 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching iS 
the “Dialog Mass.” Contains a collection of 
common prayers with much needed empha- 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves ~ 
your earnest attention and wide distribution. 


prayers Help us 


sinning, is now, and ever shall be, sorkd 


By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


Size 5% by 3% inches, 







Price Per Copy........... 
Price Per Hundred....... 














































Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word neeaingp 
Price Per 100........ 


No. 2 With word seneneoee 
Price Per 100... 


. $4.00 


$6.00 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 31/4x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100. . .$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 52x34; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100 . -$5.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 312; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 


Pv cccae  vaamancuened $5.00 


readable type and an attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 25c each. 
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HANSEN’S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and_ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen‘s 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR antenr SIDE a . 
1 to 24 Gross. $2. 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over..... 
6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross ; . $2.21 
25 to 49 Gross. 
50 Gross or over..... 
8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
LQ eae CS 
25 to 49 Gross... Sah eee ee 
50 Gross or over. Ser 
10-HOUR STRAIGHT ‘SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross. 
25 to 49 Gross. 
50 Gross or over... 


TAPERED LIGHTS 
10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross... J 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over.. 
15-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross $3.7 
25 to 49 Gross 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year’s 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 

365 days. Per case of 50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year's supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per Ib..... 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Lees than 2 cases, per Ib...............:: 88c 


2 case lots, per Ib... 


100% 
Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb... 


Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 
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ENTERTAINMENT MOVIES 
ee Servant of Education 


Motion pictures—created as entertainment—are now recog- 
nized as a source of important background material related to 
virtually all courses of study. They possess both primary req- 
uisites of modern teaching—interest plus informational value. 


The best feature and short subject productions of the film 
world have been carefully selected for school exhibition. Ask 
your Visual Education Dealer or write for your “SCHOOL 
LIST’’ of 16mm sound films today. 


CATHOLIC DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
FILMS INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


The NEW ‘School List” YOURS FOR THE ASKING 





Please send your 


SCHOOL ust Cata- School 
log of 16mm films. 
No obligation, of lanai acest 


course. 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


Leading business educators everywhere are building their post-war 
teaching plans around THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. For here 
at last is the shorthand system that has proved itself keyed to the swift- 
moving tempo of our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for drastically cutting down 
the learning time. And in post-war times there will be no turning back 
to less efficient procedures. THOMAS, with its amazing speed and 
efficiency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously vital in war 


time, are no less necessary in a world that moves forward into peace 
and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
Offers New Opportunities 


Time saved by THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND means more time avail- 
able for training the student in the thousand-and-one details that complement 
shorthand skill in the equipment of the successful secretary. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles underlying THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. See for yourself why so many others are making THOMAS the 
“core” of their post-war business curricula. Send for the free booklet, “Why?” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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The Child 
and the 
Emperor 


By Prince Hubertus zu Loewen- 
stein. Here is a story, simple 
and reverent and beautifully 
told, of how Jesus as a boy 
journeyed with Joseph of 
Arimathea and his young 
cousin Stephen to the imperial 
city of Rome and there met the 
great Caesar Augustus. It isa 
book which young people 
will read eagerly for its ab- 
sorbing narrative, but which 
holds the deeper virtues of 
sound historical background 
and profound spiritual truth. 
$1.50 


Church History 


in the Light 
of the Saints 


By Joseph A. Dunney, author of 
The Mass. In a new and readable 
kind of textbook, Father Dunney 
traces the history of the Church 
through the life and work of an 
outstanding saint in each century. 
“A noble mode of writing his- 
tory.” —Brooklyn Tablet. $2.75 


The MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


FOR PLAYS « PAGEANTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The world’s most complete 
line of Theatrical Fabrics at 
the most economical prices. 
Ask for catalogue 
and price list 


TO HELP YOU 
IN CHICAGO: BONNIE BEE’S 
sketches and advice will be 
most helpful. Bring your cos- 
tume problems to her. 


IN NEW YORK: GWEN will 
solve your problems with 
authentic, original designs. 


Her ideas will delight you. 


na 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


WHAT FABRICS CAN DO FOR YOUR SHOW 


142 WEST 44th STREET - NEW YORK 18 NY 


222 N. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 1, ILL 





Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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Merch THE SATIN SLIPPER 


By PAUL CLAUDEL. Generally acknowledged to be his greatest work. A story of 


April THE VOCATION OF ALOYSIUS OF GONZAGA 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. This has been hailed as a spectacular proof that the 
new way of writing of Saints has attained its majority. $2.50 


lust and murder and slow sanctification—all seeming chaos which makes a perfect i 
pattern. . $3.00 3 
4 
i 
March SONNETS AND VERSE i 
7 By HILAIRE BELLOC. Including all the famous things—Sussex, Miranda, The Poem } 
to a Don, The Fanatic, etc., by “the greatest living poet.” $2.00 3 
3 
Merch THE MAKING OF EUROPE : 
14 By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. “Probably the best short history of the Dark Ages i 
that has appeared in English.”—The Nation $3.00 : 
March THE VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN : 
21 By WILLIAM LANGLAND. Translated into modern English by HENRY WELLS. j 
One of the landmarks ef English literature and English religion. $3.00 : 
Merch RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 
21 By OTTO KARRER. Studies of the religions of the world based on speculation by 
which man has sought to explain the mystery of existence—and the culmination to 
be found in Christianity. $2.75 
a A NEWMAN SYNTHESIS 
Arranged by ERICH PRZYWARA,SJ. An arrangement of the great Newman 4 
passages so as to reconstruct Newman's thought, systematically and-in its complete- H 
ness as it was present in Newman’s own mind. ~ $3.50 5 
3 : 
— AN AUGUSTINE SYNTHESIS i 
Arranged by ERICH PRZYWARA, SJ. “One of the greatest contributions yet made : 
to our knowledge of historical Christianity."-—The Living Church $3.50 i 
: 
April SAINT IGNATIUS ; 
4 By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. Not only an unusual biography of the Saint, but a g 
keen analysis of the age in which he founded the Society of Jesus. $2.50 i 
t 
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IDEA Cc COLLEGE 


CATHOLI RYAN 
By JOHN —- course of 












A blueprint of the deen college that rt 
NEW EDUCATION Se stimulating reading for bom $2.00 edict haere a ee Sse) 
w ts. 






FOR A NEW WORLD Bioline 


Always mention the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers, 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Saves Hundreds of Hours 
of Instruction and Lectures 


NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


SCREENS OF ALL SIZES 


Now Available To 
SCHOOLS — CHURCHES — ORGANIZATIONS 


THERE I$ NO STRONGER TEACHING FORCE THAN 
SIGHT= SOUND = SEQUENCE 


Send for our new illustrated 
16mm sound film catalogue 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 
Exchange Bldg. Cleveland 


$10 Film 14, Ohioc 





Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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SCH My Ce 
The EDITORS of the 
CONFRATERNITY MESSENGERS 


They have helped to introduce a new note in 
the catechetical instruction of Catholic pupils 
who do not attend a Catholic school. 













@ Very Rev. Leon A. McNeil, M.A., is editor of the Con- 
fraternity Edition of the Younc Catnotic MEssENGER 
(grades 6-9.) Monsignor McNeil is Superintendent of 
Education and Confraternity Director in the Diocese of 
Wichita. He is also co-author of the 
Mystical Body of Christ Series for upper 
elementary Confraternity classes. 


@ Rev. George M. Dennerle is editor of 
the Confraternity Edition of the Junior 
MESSENGER (grades 3-4-5). Father Den- 
nerle is the Confraternity Director of the 
Diocese of Cleveland and is the author 
of the recently published First Com- 
munion prayer book, Welcome, Jesus. 


@ Very Rev. William R. Kelly, LL.D., Fr. Dennerle 
is editor of the Confraternity Edition of 

Our LirrLe MESSENGER (primary grades). : 
Monsignor Kelly was for 15 years Superintendent of Schools in Msgr. Kelly 
the Archdiocese of New York. He is well known as the author of 

Our First Communion, The Mass for Children, and Our Sacraments. 


Under the direction of these three editors, the Confraternity MESSENGERS pre- 
sent a weekly program of religious instruction that is ideally suited to the Catholic 
child who does not attend a parochial school. 

First of all, the material appears in periodical form—weekly during the school term. 
Second, there is a Confraternity MEssENGER for each of the three principal grade levels 
—primary, intermediate, and upper elementary. Third, the study material is pre- 
sented so simply and graphically that much of the burden of preparation and explana- 
tion is removed from the teacher. Fourth, each weekly issue is a 
complete unit of study, based on questions from the Baltimore 
Catechism. In addition, there are stories from the New and Old 
Testaments, articles on the weekly progress of the liturgical year, 
" stories of the saints, and other inspirational material. 


These are but a few of the advantages of this new method of 
catechetical instruction. May we send you sample copies and 
additional descriptive material? 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


W@4 E. THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF ReLicious INSTRUCTION, When writing advertisers. 
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“A Contribution to the Maintenance 
of Our Form of Government” 





The State Capitol at Salem, Oregon 


Helps Build 
Good Citizenship 


“I believe chat the true purpose of our 
public school system is to perpetuate our 
representative form of government through 
an educated citizenry, by frecing them from 
prejudice, ignorance and superstition. 


- “Reading is the key that unlocks the door ‘ 
to most of the basic knowledge on which 


this accomplishment depends. The Reader's 
Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends which broadens the outlook of stu- 
dents, and gives them a more comprehensive , 
grasp of the principles and meaning of good 
Citizenship, and of their responsibilities in 
human relationships. As such it is a most 
valuable aid to present-day education." 
Dr. Artuur E. Toompson 
Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 





Say Dr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of Oregon 


“s T™ THESIS on which our 
whole state system of 
education is based,” writes 
Dr. Putnam, “‘is to inculcate in 
the minds of our youth the ad- 
vantages of the democratic 
Processes over all other types 
of governmental procedures. 
In the Social Studies our cour- 
ses are all attuned to this ideal. 
“In this endeavor The 
Reader's Digest is making a 
contribution to the mainte- 
nance of our form of govern- 
ment, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the con- 
cepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships.” 


“Strengthening the 


Walls of Democracy” 
In 70,000 classrooms 


throughout the country The 
Reader’s Digest is—as Dr. 
Wayne O. Reed, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Nebraska, says— 
“playing an important part 
in strengthening the walls of 
democracy.” 

The value of this educa- 
tional service to the schools of 
America was attested by an 
impartial nationwide survey, 
recently conducted by Dr. 
Gallup and his organization, 
among thousands of teachers, 
P.T.A. officers, and parents. 
One of the questions asked 
was: “Which one of these 
magazines, regularly distrib- 
uted to high school students, 
do you think serves best in 


helping high school boys and 
girls to become better American 
citizens?” 

TEN magazines were listed. 
The Reader's Digest easily won 
first preference—by a per- 
centage so large that it ex- 
ceeded the ¢otal vote for all 
three of the magazines that 
were next highest in the voting! 


‘*Breadth of View 
..- Objectivity... 
Basic Humanity’’ 


The specific reasons for the 
overwhelming preference in- 
dicated by this survey are well 
expressed by Mr. John A. 
Shaw, Superintendent of 
Schools, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. “I approve of The 
Reader's Digest,” writes Mr. 
Shaw, “because of the breadth 
of its point of view, its object- 
ivity, basic humanity, and 
brevity. I would place it at 
the head of the list of required 
reading for teachers and high 
school students.” 

To those in charge of 70,000 
of the nation’s classrooms it is 
not necessary to present these 
endorsements of their own 
good judgment. For them 
The Reader's Digest, and the 
supplementary educational 
material that goes with it, in- 
cluding the special 16-page in- 
sert of reading and vocabulary 
exercises, provide a highly im 
portant and useful service 
that they can obtain from no 
other magazine. 


EpucaTionAL DePpaARTMENT 


The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES: AND COMMENTS 


The Inquisition 


We need not go to the pages of a modern novel to find the 
first outright condemnation of the Inquisition. Enemies of 
the Church have misrepresented this institution for many 
centuries. A recent modern novel, that gives promise of a 
huge sale, takes the Church to task for the severities of the 
Spanish Inquisition. It would be well for the Catholic reader 
of a book of this type to arm himself with the information 
contained in the splendid article on the Inquisition in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

The Inquisition, as a special ecclesiastical institution for 
combating or suppressing heresy, came into existence about 
the fourth decade of the thirteenth century. It is a perver- 
sion of historical fact to represent the Catholic Church as the 
inventor of the principles that underlie the procedure of such 
an institution. Nor does it belong to the historian to defend 
facts and conditions; it is his office to study and understand 
them in their natural course and connection. It is difficult 
to adduce the example of any community or nation in the past 
that accorded perfect toleration to those who set up a creed 
different from that held by the generality. The Roman State 
made use of the utmost severity in an attempt to check the 
spread of Christianity. Plato knew no toleration towards 
those who denied the State religion, the “‘godless.”” He ad- 
vocated that they should not be allowed to live in the com- 
munity, because their example was dangerous. These and 
other examples are sufficient to prove that intolerance was not 
a product of the Middle Ages. 

The chief fault of many who attempt to write history is that 
they judge a given era by the standards of thought and feeling 
575 
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prevalent in their own day. In all justice we must admit that 
each period may rightly claim to be judged by the standards 
of its contemporaries and not by those of ourown day. “Mod- 
erns experience difficulty in understanding this institution (the 
Inquisition),”’ writes Joseph Blotzer in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, “‘because they have, to no small extent, lost sight of two 
facts. On the one hand, they have ceased to grasp religious 
belief as something objective, as the gift of God, and therefore 
outside the realm of free private judgment; on the other, 
they no longer see in the Church a society perfect and sover- 
eign, based substantially on a pure and authentic Revela- 
tion, whose first and most important duty must naturally be 
to retain unsullied this original deposit of faith. Before the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century these views were 
still common to all Christians; that orthodoxy should be main- 
tained at any cost seemed self-evident.” 

We must then understand that in the Middle Ages the 
welfare of the Commonwealth came to be closely bound up 
with the cause of religious unity. King Peter of Aragon, 
the Emperor Frederick II, and many other secular princes 
looked upon the enemies of the Cross of Christ and violators 
of the Christian law as enemies of the kingdom. Even the 
law of Ancient Rome stressed the similarity between heresy 
and high treason. Theologians and jurists of the Middle Age 
conceded that the one crime deserved as severe punishment 
as the other. In an age that inflicted the death penalty upon 
thieves and forgers, it is not surprising to find the same punish- 
ment meted out to heretics. Thieves and forgers rob us only 
of our worldly goods, they argued, but the heretic cheats us out 
of supernatural goods. 

This severe attitude was not confined to Catholic theo- 
logians and jurists. It is well-known that belief in the 
justice of punishing heresy with death was common among the 
sixteenth-century reformers. Zanchi declared that all learned 
and right-minded men acknowledge that “‘the authorities may 
pronounce sentence of death upon heretics.” Perhaps mod- 
ern theologians are more lenient jn their treatment of the views 
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of others, but witness these words of Professor Friedberg, 
written in 1871 concerning the Vatican Council: “If a new 
religious society were to be established today with such 
principles as those which, according to the Vatican Council, 
the Catholic Church declares a matter of faith, we would un- 
doubtedly consider it a duty of the State to suppress, destroy, 
and uproot it by force.” 

It seems to be an accepted hypothesis that the medieval 
heretics were prodigies of virtue, deserving our sympathy in 
advance. The reverse is true. Many of them professed 
doctrines that were subversive of the public welfare. Heresy 
came to be looked upon as worse than high treason, and 
sober students of history concede that they were justly treated 
with the utmost severity by the secular power long before the 
Inquisition was established. This church institution sought 
by every means in its power to provide guarantees for an 
objective, impartial, and just operation of the courts. The 
accused always had the right of appeal to Rome. The in- 
quisitors were, as a rule, irreproachable in the administra- 
tion of their office. There were exceptions like the infamous 
Robert le Bougre, who was finally deposed and incarcerated 
for life. But the inquisitors were, as a rule, men of spot- 
less character and sometimes of truly admirable sanctity, 
and not a few of them have been canonized by the Church. 
The medieval ecclesiastical judge was in no way inferior to 
the modern judge. He was carefully chosen, and discharged 
the duties of his high office with the utmost justice and 
impartiality. The verdict of history must base itself on the 
work of the group as a whole, not on the injustice of a few 
individuals. 

We need say nothing here about the wild exaggerations of 
the number of victims of the Inquisition. The most cursory 
examination of authenticated documents will prove that the 
numbers given in many histories are the figment of the 
writer’s imagination or have been taken over bodily from un- 
reliable sources. 

It is difficult to explain the genius of the Inquisition to the 
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modern critic who insists on judging all the past according 
to modern standards. He who would know history must 
learn to look upon peoples and institutions of the past through 
contemporaneous eyes. Ours is a more lenient spirit; we 
pride ourselves on the spirit of toleration that is prevalent 
amongst us. Certainly it seems wiser to agree with St. 
Augustine, who was opposed to the use of force, and tried to 
lead back the erring by means of instruction. Heresy to- 
day is not treason to the State, but it still remains a shutting 
of one’s eyes to the riches of the deposit of faith that God has 
given to men, 


All Are Called 


We do not have any doubt that it is possible for a poor per- 
son to achieve great sanctity and consequent eternal happi- 
ness in heaven. Our Lord, who was poor in the goods of this 
world, speaks in very distinct terms of the difficulty that the 
rich man will have in entering the kingdom of heaven. It is 
sometimes claimed by historical writers that medieval writers 
and churchmen were generally scornful of the peasant, and 
that the Catholic Church rarely canonizes a peasant. In 
answer to the first allegation we need only quote the famous 
Peter Cantor of Paris, of the twelfth century, who has given 
this testimony: “If you wanted to hear Christ, you should 
go to ecclesiastics of good learning, but if you wanted to find 
Christ, you should go to peasants of good life.” In the can- 
onization of Saints the Catholic Church does not claim to 
possess a discernment into the hidden merits of all her mem- 
bers, akin to the omniscience of the Almighty Himself. Can- 
onization does not mean that the person declared a Saint must 
have led a more virtuous life than any of those from whom 
that distinction is withheld. 

When we consider the nature of the process of canonization 
the really startling fact is that the Church has canonized so 
large a number of the poor and obscure servants of God. Of 
the twenty-five canonizations during the half-century since Pius 
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IX, at least six may without exaggeration be called “‘Peasant 
Saints.” Here is the list of canonized “Peasant Saints” in 
that half-century, as given by the Reverend Herbert Thurston, 
S.J.: St. Benedict Joseph Labre (d. 1783); St. Jeanne d’Arc 
(d. 1431); St. Jean-Baptiste Vianney (d. 1859), the holy 
Curé d’Ars; St. Rita of Cascia (d. 1456); St. Clement Hof- 
bauer (d. 1820); St. Joseph Orial (d. 1702). Many others 
of this group of twenty-five canonized Saints had from birth 
very little of the world’s goods. St. Madeleine-Sophie Barat 
was the daughter of a man who worked with his hands as a 
cooper, and St. John Berchmans was a tanner’s son; St. 
John Eudes spent his early days with his parents in tilling a 
small farm; and St. Alphonsus Rodriguez inherited from his 
father nothing more than a small draper’s shop. 

Nor does this era of canonization exhaust the number of 
Saints of humble birth. Formal canonization began in the 
eleventh century, and in every age we find a large proportion 
of Saints who had very little to attract the notice of the 
world. Undoubtedly thousands whose fames were never 
proposed to eccesiastical authorities for canonization, achieved 
great heights of holiness. Lack of recognition is no hindrance 
to true sancity. Some of the most glorious thrones in heaven 
will no doubt be occupied by peasants and poor sufferers whose 
sanctity on earth was known only to God. 
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Catechetics according to St. Paul 


By tHe Reverenp Rupotex G. Banpas, Pu.D., S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


II. Cultivating the Spirit of St. Paul 


Flung to the earth, chained like a captive to the chariot 
wheels of his Lord’s triumph, haled, as it were, from city to 
city as a deplorable spectacle, St. Paul yet glories in his in- 
firmities and rejoices that he can “‘fill up those things that are 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ” (Col., i. 24). Mobbed, 
maltreated, depressed by poverty and illness, he yet travels 
for the foundation or confirming of churches, carries on the 
duties of a laborious and pastoral ministry, bears the anxious 
burden of the churches, continually takes his place like a gen- 
eral on a battlefield with his eye on every weak and endangered 
point, and amidst it all finds time to write, as with his very 
heart’s blood, the letters which would rivet the attention of 
thousands. 

The ministers indeed are weak, he writes to the Corinthians, 
but the ministry glorious. Like the torches hid in Gideon’s 
pitchers, their treasure of light was in earthen vessels in order 
that the glory of their victory over the world and its idolatries 
might be God’s, not theirs. This was why they were at once 
weak and strong—weak in themselves, strong in God. This 
was why St. Paul could boast that “in all things we suffer 
tribulation, but are not distressed; we are straitened, but 
are not destitute; we suffer persecution, but are not forsaken; 
we are cast down, but we perish not; ... as dying, and behold 
we live; as chastized, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing; as needy, yet enriching many; as having nothing, 
and possessing all things” (II Cor., iv. 8, 9, vi. 9, 10). While 
we bear about in our bodies the mortification of Jesus and 
are always delivered unto death for His sake, he says, the life 
of Jesus is made manifest in our mortal flesh. Death is work- 
ing in us, life in you; the trials are mainly ours, the blessing 
yours. ‘We know, if our earthly house of this habitation be 
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dissolved, that we.have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in heaven.... For that which is at pres- 
ent momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh for us 
above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory. While 
we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen. For the things which are seen, are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen, are eternal”’ 


(II Cor., v. 1, iv. 17, 18). 


St. Paul’s Joy amid Sufferings 


Alike on the stage of stormy publicity and in the solitude of 
his sad imprisonment Paul’s life was hid in God. No Epistle 
so clearly reveals this joyful peace amid suffering as that to the 
Philippians. Amid the trials and suspense of a galling im- 
prisonment it manifests to us the existence of an unquenchable 
happiness—a peace as of the inmost heart of the ocean under 
the agitation of its surface storms. It was dictated by a worn 
and fettered Jew, the victim of insult and gross perjury, and 
yet its substance may be summed up in the words: gaudeo, 
gaudete, iterum dico, gaudete. If anyone would compare the 
spirit of the best-known Classical writers in their adversity 
with that which was habitual to the outraged Apostles, if he 
would compare the Epistle to the Philippians with the Tristia 
of Ovid or the letters of Cicero from exile or the treatise which 
Seneca dedicated to Polybius from his banishment in Corsica, 
he will immediately see the difference which Christianity has 
made in the happiness of men. 

Even in that last testament of Christ’s dying soldier—the 
Second Epistle to Timothy—there is none of that disenchant- 
ment, that sense of inexorable weariness and of inevitable dis- 
appointment, so frequently characteristic of waning life. 
His last letter is far more of a pean than a miserere. Even in 
the midst of natural sadness his letter to Timothy is all joy 
and encouragement. It is the young man’s heart, ‘not the 
Apostle’s, that threatens to fail. It is Timothy, not Paul, who 
is in danger of yielding to languor and timidity. Fan up the 
flames in those whitening embers of zeal and courage, he tells 
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Timothy; be a good soldier, a true athlete, a diligent toiler., 
With a smiling and encouraging farewell he hands to his 
disciple the torch of truth which in his own grasp no cowardice 
had hidden, no carelessness had dimmed, no storm had 
quenched. 

As for himself, the day’s work in the Master’s vineyard is 
well-nigh over, the battle finished, the race run, the treasure 
safely guarded. At Antioch and at Jerusalem he vindicated 
forever the freedom of the Gentiles from the yoke of the 
Levitic Law. In his letters to the Romans and the Galatians 
he had proclaimed alike to Jew and Gentile that they are not 
under the Law but under grace. He rescued Christianity 
from the peril of degenerating into a Jewish sect. Laboring 
as no other Apostle labored, he preached the Gospel in the chief 
cities of the world from Jerusalem to Rome. During the 
short space of twenty years he had proclaimed Christ crucified 
to the pagans of Lycaonia, the fanatics of Galatia, the mystics 
of Phrygia, the colonists of Macedonia, the dilettantes of 
Athens, the traders of Corinth, .the natives of Dalmatia, the 
islanders of Crete, the slaves and seething multitudes of Rome. 

As for the rest, he knew that his times were in God’s hands 
and that, whether life or death awaited him, all things were 
his and he was Christ’s, and Christ was God’s. It was no 
earthly reward that he sought, no posthumous success for 
which he sacrificed his life. His one aim was to be utterly 
true to the best that he knew; his one desire to leave the 
Church more glorious and Christ better known among men 
than before. Though God seemed careless of his earthly 
happiness, he would be the last to complain. Even though 
God should slay him, he would yet trust in Him. One might 
refer to him in a sense the words which he himself applied to 
the great heroes of God: “All these died according to faith, 
not having received the promises, but beholding them afar off, 
and saluting them, and confessing that they are pilgrims and 
strangers on the earth.... But now they desire a better, that 
is to say, a heavenly country. Therefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their God, for He hath prepared for them a city” 
(Heb., xi. 13, 16). 
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Catechist Must Cultivate the Spirit of St. Paul 


The catechist, too, encounters many difficulties. With his 
higher education, he finds it hard at times to stoop to the level 
of a child’s mind and to enter into his thoughts and feelings. 
Frequently—especially on the missions—he is obliged to teach 
while he is fasting and exhausted by fatigue. Then again 
there are the difficulties which arise from the nature of the 
subject-matter taught. It is rightly said that it is far more 
dificult to teach religion than the secular branches. Whereas 
in the latter visible, concrete objects are studied and made use 
of, in the former the realities discussed cannot be perceived by 
the senses or readily grasped by the understanding. Finally, 
the children are often flighty and inattentive, gross and dull, 
and irregular in attendance. They have a limited vocabulary 
and do not easily understand and grasp things. All these 
difficulties are frequently augmented by the carelessness and 
indifference of the parents. 

In circumstances such as these the catechist must approach 
his work in the spirit of St. Paul and consider the bright side 
of things. He must remember that solid religious instructions 
will be a benediction to the child, to the parents, and to future 
generations. He is only the sower, God will give the increase. 
The fact that he does not immediately perceive the desired 
results does not prove that his efforts have been in vain. He 
must keep in mind, too, the reward which God has in store for 
those who labor zealously in behalf of children. On the other 
hand, he should reflect on the harm that is caused when reli- 
gious instruction is neglected or poorly given—a harm which 
can never be remedied. Every catechist, finally, who fulfills 
carefully the duties of his vocation must be prepared—even 
as Our Lord and St. Paul were—for opposition and contra- 
diction. 
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Classroom Management a Factor in 
Pupil Formation 


By BrotHer Lawrence Epurem, F.M.S. 
Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, III. 


Management is “the sum total of all the elements involved 
in the control of an activity.” The problem that confronts 
any manager of people is the complexity of the human ma- 
chine upon which he is working. His task is the shaping or 
the moulding of a human being, made up of body and soul, to 
reach the end for which he was created. Whether the manager 
is a teacher in the classroom or a business-man in the complex 
businesses of today, the ultimate end of man must always be 
considered in dealing with him. This individual is the most 
complicated machine that exists, both physically and psycho- 
logically. He is different from all other machines, even those 
of his own kind. Since man is such by nature and cannot be 
changed, he must be dealt with as an individual, and his hu- 
man dignity as the child of God and heir of heaven must always 
be recognized and respected. 

We cannot herd boys into a classroom and expect success, 
any more than we can place a man, a woman, and a child in a 
house, and expect a happy family. “To educate children 
properly,” said the Venerable Champagnat, “we must love 
them, but we must love them all alike.”! We need only refer 
to his Biography in order to find these words: “The spirit 
existing in the Brothers’ schools should be similar to that 
which animates the family.” 

In teaching we are often too greatly concerned with subject- 
matter, which is only one phase of a teacher’s work. What is 
of more importance is the directing of the individual slowly 
and constantly, sternly and patiently, towards the goal, which 
in education is the development of the whole man, body and 
soul. For this, the teacher must be “‘a master” in the art of 

1 Venerable Marcellin Champagnat founded the Marist Brothers of the Schools in 1817. 
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managing and directing people. It is easy enough to formu- 
late scientific theories of classroom management only to have 
them break down when they are put into practice. A sympa- 
thetic attitude towards pupils will accomplish much more. 


The Art of Class Management 


A science of management may arrive at definite conclusions 
as to what pupils must be taught, what their behavior must 
be, and what degree of progress should be attained in a given 
subject; but the art of managing alone will put them into 
effect. 

A good manager of people is one who can get what he wants 
from others without threat or punishment. This demands 
leadership, which is absolutely necessary for any success in 
working with people, but especially with youth. “Affection 
is not less necessary than religion, and a teacher who does not 
possess a real love for his pupils is ill-fitted to undertake their 
education and training” (“School Guide,” p. 109).? The 
teacher must always be an ideal for his pupils. The pupils 
must see in the teacher a man who is above the common in- 
dividual. He must see in his teacher an individual ‘“‘who is so 
big that he can’t be small.” This calls for a sense of appre- 
ciativeness, and willingness to “‘pat a fellow on the back”’ once 
in a while and make him feel he is doing ‘‘a swell job.” “A 
pupil is moved by motives of affection for his teacher when he 
refrains from anything that might offend him, and strives to 
behave well and work diligently in order to win his approba- 
tion and praise. The characteristic essential to good dis- 
cipline consists in winning the affection of the pupils, and the 
infallible means of securing this is to love them” (“School 
Guide,” p. 130). 

Where the design of the work, as in the classroom, calls for 
technique to be learned by continuous effort and sometimes 
by real hard work, the teacher requires patience, courage and, 
above all, sympathy. “If discipline is to be of the paternal 


? Book of methods for the use of the Marist Brothers of the Schools. 
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type, it must be secured through religion, affection and kind- 
ness”’ (ibid.). 

The common element in any group is the human element 
which must be coped with. Managers of people play on both 
the emotions and the instincts. Emulation, praise, rewards, 
etc., play an important role in making the classroom work 
enjoyable. 

Sometimes the spirit of incentive is dead in the classroom. 
Human actions are motivated by certain influences from both 
the spiritual and the physical environment. The teacher who 
realizes this has gone a long way towards his goal, and he has 
acquired a great means to make his teaching more effective. 
He will appeal more to those ideas that are common to the 
individual. The individual always looks for approval; he 
wants his efforts to be recognized. The teacher will use this 
to advantage by offering praise for work well done, and often, 
instead of punishment for inferior work, he will simply ignore 
it, thereby showing his disapproval without offending and 
without discouraging. Harsh words are always very dis- 
couraging. 


Consideration of Individual Differences 


In business it is an axiom that misplaced and unhappy em- 
ployees result in labor turnover, which is considered as much 
an expense as wages, salaries, overhead, etc. A good business 
man eliminates this turnover as much as possible by placing 
the right man in the right place. In like manner, the teacher. 
will have to study each pupil if he is to guide him in the right 
path and make him happy in his work. This is done to a 
large extent by showing him consideration at the right time 
and in the right place. Pupils are not all the same, nor are 
they all aiming at the same goal. Individual differences play 
an important role in any lesson. “To live is the trade I wish 
to teach him... .” 

We often lose sight of the fact that we are teaching for the 
benefit of the pupils first, and secondly for the personal satis- 
faction which may accrue to us from a job well done. Teachers 
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never do too much for their pupils in order to attract and 
educate them. St. Philip Neri used to say that he would al- 
low his boys to chop wood on his back if this would be a 
means to make them happy and distract them from sin. The 
Venerable Champagnat voiced the same opinion: “... in a 
word, zeal requires them (the teachers) to use all the means in 
their power to make Jesus Christ known, and they should act 
in such a way that all their labors, their strength, their health, 
their whole life may be employed in the sanctification of the 
children” (““Common Rules,” art. 7}. The Christian teacher 
has no other reason for existence than the benefit of mankind. 
Surely, a teacher should not look upon his work in the class- 
room as merely a job to be done or a source of livelihood. If 
he does, he misses the joy that comes to one who teaches 
primarily for the welfare of others, to one who gives himself 
to the task of shaping the character-and behavior of youth 
for the betterment of the individual, and of society at large. 
All great teachers from Christ to the present day have looked 
upon the teaching profession in this light. Anyone who 
reasons otherwise has turned his face away from the Great 
Teacher of man. 

A few points which successful managers of people or teach- 
ers recognize, will not be out of place. These are universal, 
but oftentimes are forgotten through carelessness: (1) sar- 
casm is never a means of correcting; (2) a fit of anger can 
hardly be tolerated in a teacher, for it denotes lack of self- 
control; (3) the Golden Rule is applicable in the classroom as 
everywhere else; (4) a pupil should seldom be reprimanded 
in the presence of others; (5) peevishness has no place in the 
character of a teacher. 

The teacher must remember that he is not only the sculptor 
in the formation of the character of his pupils, but he is also 
the model. Character is formed to a great extent through 
imitation. Christ-like teachers form Christ-like pupils, 
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Saint Augustine, the Catechist 


By THE Reverenp Louis A. Roncioneg, O.S.A. 
Augustinian Preparatory Seminary, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 


III. Methods of Teaching Religion 


This article, dealing with St. Augustine’s method of teach- 
ing religion, concludes a series of three articles on St. Augustine 
as acatechist. The preceding articles considered Augustine’s 
manual on teaching religion (De Catechizandis Rudibus), and 
analyzed its contents to draw from it Augustine’s tenets on 
the qualifications of the teacher of religion. This, of course, 
we could hardly do without saying something about methods. 
In this article, however, we shall speak in greater detail about 
Augustine’s methodology in the teaching of religion. 


The dependence of later ages upon Augustine’s method of - 


teaching religion and its prominence even among contemporary 
methods are irrefutable testimony to its excellence. “Of all 
the methods of Christian instruction that have come down 
to us from antiquity, that of St. Augustine,” says Fr. Sharp, 
“4s the most systematic so far as methods are concerned, 
and it is the most famous.”! What Fr. Sharp says of St. 
Augustine’s method is high and well-merited praise. Yet, we 
must caution the reader against a misinterpretation of his 
words when he refers to Augustine’s as “the most systematic 
so far as methods are concerned.” Augustine’s manual on 
the teaching of religion may certainly be used as a textbook 
both by the teacher and the pupil. It abounds in pedagogical 
principles, and it is a rich storehouse of treasures in educa- 
tional.psychology. Clear and logical and systematic though 
it is, it is not systematic in the strictly textbook style. As 
in his “Confessions” Augustine interrupts his narrative to 
the reader and addresses himself often in prayer to God, so 
also in his De Catechizandis Rudibus he proves so earnest and 


successful a teacher that he cannot resist the opportunity - 


1 John K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion (Benziger Brothers, 1929), p. 23. 
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of bringing teachers themselves closer to God, not being con- 
tent merely with an academic discussion of what methods 
they should employ to bring their pupils to God. 


Augustine on Methodology and Subject- Matter 


Augustine is remarkable, moreover, in that even in his book 
on methodology he includes a vast amount of matter-to-be- 
taught, orcontent. This, of course, is contrary to the modern 
emphasis on method. The progressive educationists have 
been especially strong in their stress on method to the neglect 
on content. The vast amount of literature and the many 
courses offered on teacher-training seem to concern themselves 
with but a mild interest in the teacher’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject-matter, while they insist with religious fervor upon tech- 
niques, skills, management, and other items of methodology. 
Several years ago, a high school teacher, who had spent ten 
years in a “progressive”’ school, spoke out against this practice 
of emphasizing method to the detriment of content: 


“Our superintendents are trained in janitor-management, 
school-building design, budget-making—to be foremen at 
the head of educational plants—and in the methods of teach- 
ing. Modern superintendents are not teachers; they know 
how to teach any subject under heaven, but they are 
literally not required to know anything about subject- 
matter itself.” ? 


While it is true that many modern educators, especially the 
so-called “progressives,” have put entirely too much stock in 
method to the neglect of content, it is unfortunately also true 
that some Catholic educators in general and religion teachers 
in particular have not given enough attention to methods of 
teaching. How often do we find the fallacy acted upon, if not 
blatantly expressed, that anyone can teach religion! It is, 
however, most heartening to note that, under capable and 
inspiring leadership, methodology in religious instruction is 
gaining ground steadily and gives promise of most gratifying 


940) i Crockett, “Lollipops vs. Learning” in The Saturday Evening Post (March 16, 
» P67, 
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results. To be convinced of this, one need only examine the 
literary output and actual work in the field of such religious 
educators and writers as Bandas, Baierl, Collins, Campbell, 
Connell, Drinkwater, Kirsch, McGuire, Fuerst, McMahon, 
Russell, Cooper, Sharp, Montessori, and many others. 

As we examine the writings of these educators, we come 
upon many valuable suggestions for the effective teaching of 
religion. We find, too, in the works of these men many ex- 
cellent ideas propounded by Augustine, especially in his De 
Catechizandis Rudibus. These are the ideas which we wish 
to present as Augustine’s method of teaching religion. Witha 
further caution to the reader of not expecting too formal a 
treatment of methodology in Augustine, we shall proceed to 
outline Augustine’s method of teaching religion. 

Augustine never laid claim to the founding of any system of 
teaching, and hence gave no name to the method he recom- 
mended. His method, however, has received several appella- 
tions from others. St. Augustine’s method of teaching the 
catechism has been called the Historical Method, the Narra- 
tion Method, and the Psychological Method. There is justifica- 
tion for all three of these terms. 


Historical Method 


History is a great teacher, and many modern errors could 
be avoided if our political and educational leaders had learned 
the lessons which history holds for us. It was the study of 
history which did so much to bring Newman to the true faith. 
Interest is fed and knowledge is acquired by an investigation 
of history. Augustine recommends the historical approach to 
teaching religion when he says: “The narration is complete 
when the beginner is first instructed from the text, ‘In the 
beginning God created heaven and earth,’ down to the present 
period of church history.”* Though the generations before 
Augustine had taught religion by means of bible history, 
Augustine was the first one to employ contemporary history 
in the catechetical lesson, as this quotation shows. 

* St. Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus, Chapter 3, § 5. 
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In a very practical way, Augustine demonstrates just how a 
catechism lesson can be imparted by means of the Historical 
Method. This he does in a model lesson,* wherein he gives a 
fairly complete outline of Catholic doctrine. In this lesson, 
Augustine weaves the fabric of Revelation by using the 
threads of biblical events. He delves into the Old Testament 
as well as the New, always explaining the Old in terms of the 
New. For, he tells us, “in the Old Testament the New is con- 
cealed, and in the New the Old is revealed.’”*> This pithy 
saying, incidentally, is typical of the happy phraseology of 
Augustine’s style, which makes so many of his sayings axio- 
matic. Augustine’s method may be called the Historical 
Method, but that would not be telling the whole truth. 


Narration Method 


More often, Augustine’s method is referred to as the Narra- 
tion Method. Hallowed by the experience of the ages, this 
method was used by the Prophets and Patriarchs of the Old 
Testament times, and it was employed by the Fathers and 
Doctors under the New Dispensation. Christ and His 
Apostles also used this method to the best advantage. It 
presents the biblical accounts and the subsequent history of 
the Church, and thus is rather closely associated with the 
Historical Method. It is difficult to conceive how anyone can 
hope to teach anything without making some use of the 
Narration Method. 

This method, however, has been criticized and even con- 
demned by those who claim that it reduces the pupil to the 
passive role of a mere listener. These critics maintain, fur- 
ther, that the method does not cater sufficiently to pupil in- 
terest, and that it attenuates pupil activity. These are not 
really defects in the method; rather, they are weaknesses 
inherent in the type of teacher who relies exclusively upon 
this method. These possible pitfalls are easily hurdled if the 
teacher takes care to blend this method nicely with what we 


4 [bid., 16-27. 
5 Ibid. 4, § 8. 
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know of human nature and the psychology of the child. 
Augustine uses the technique of problem-solving as a means of 
creating and sustaining pupil interest. In order to stimulate 
pupil activity, Augustine calls upon the pupil to extricate him- 
self from the mental maze into which his own faulty reasoning 
has led him.’ Another responsibility which Augustine leaves 
to the pupil, in order to accentuate pupil activity, is the task 
of making short and frequent reviews and of weighing criti- 
cally the matter already discussed.* Again, while Augustine 
did make ample use of narration, one would not be giving a 
complete picture of Augustine’s method by calling it the 
Narration Method. 


Psychological Method 


To call St..Augustine’s method of teaching religion the 
Psychological Method is even closer to the truth than the 
preceding two appellations. Certainly, we need fear no con- 
tradiction when we say, at least, that Augustine’s method is 
psychological. It can easily be shown from his writings that 
Augustine made use of the psychological steps in the learning- 
teaching process. These steps are often referred to as the 
“Hebartian Steps” or the “Five Formal Steps.’® There 
are, as a matter of fact, six steps to this process, namely, 
Preparation, Aim, Presentation, Explanation, Summariza- 
tion, and Application. Of these, the Presentation, Explana- 
tion, and Application are the essential steps; the other 
three are added “‘for the psychological purpose of urging chil- 
dren to self-activity, without which all the instruction remains 
fruitless.” 

Quite in consonance with the psychological phenomena of 
apperception and the association of ideas is the process of 


teaching which goes from known to unknown. This is a’ 


method of introducing the lesson at hand by the first step of 


® Cfr. Se. pan De Magistro, 8, § 23. 
7 Cfr. Ibid., 
ah Ibid., ; i 15; 14, § 46. 
if? Bossing Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools (Houghton Miffin, 
1933), pp. 384, 471-474. 
wy. J. Baierl, The Creed Explained (Rochester Seminary Press, 1931), p. xiii of Preface. 
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Preparation. In this is included a review of the knowledge 
already possessed by the pupil, and only as much repetition as 
will serve to recall this knowledge to the pupil’s memory and 
show him the connection between the old and new truth. 
St. Augustine saw the importance of this psychological step, 
and he recommends, therefore, that the teacher learn about the 
previous experience and knowledge of the pupil, and that he 
adjust his method to the peculiarities of the situation at 
hand." 

The next step is the Aim, which is at once an ideal, a guide, 
and a goal whither the teacher would lead the pupil. The 
Aim must be stated clearly in concrete terms by the teacher, 
and must be repeated from time to time during the course of 
the instruction. St. Augustine gives evidence of his applica- 
tion of this step at the outset of his treatise, where he points 
out to Deogratias the threefold aim towards which the dis- 
cussions throughout the entire work shall be directed. Later 
on, in the body of the book, Augustine reviews the Aim of the 
instruction at suitable intervals. For him, the Aim, or goal, of 
the whole religious instruction is love: “So give all your in- 
structions that he to whom you speak, by hearing may believe, 
and by believing may hope, and by hoping may love.”’” 


The Presentation and Application 


After the preliminary steps of the Preparation and the Aim, 
comes the first essential step, the Presentation, which, as the 
term implies, consists in setting forth an objective illustration 
of the truth to be taught. In the teaching of religion, the 
Presentation can take place in several ways—by means of a 
Bible story, the Lives of the Saints, church history, or current 
events, especially those which have some relationship with 
the daily lives of the students. The senses and the imagina- 
tion must be appealed to in various ways. Describing and 
explaining parts of the Liturgy are suited to this type of in- 
struction. This brings us to the fourth step—second essential 





11 De Catechizandis Rudibus, 8, § \2. 
12 Thid., 4,§ 8; 3, § 6. 
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step—of the Psychological Method, the Explanation. The 
Munich Method (which is based on the psychological steps) 
explains, not the catechism text, but the concrete story em- 
ployed in the Presentation, and it does that by means of the 
catechism text. 

An examination of the model lesson presented in his De 
Catechizandis Rudibus (Chapter 16, § 24, to Chapter 26, § 51), 
shows clearly that Augustine adopted this method of Presenta- 


tion and Explanation. He recounts the Old Testament: 


stories; then he correlates them with the life of Christ and His 
Church. Augustine recalls the story of Israel’s deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage by their passage through the Red Sea. 
Then he reviews the story of the Flood, and shows how in 
both cases the waters were God’s instruments for cleansing 
the earth of wicked men. Thus far he is going through the 
phase known as the Presentation. The Explanation is 
launched when Augustine links these two events with the New 
Law, explaining their symbolic meaning, showing how they 
' prefigure the Sacrament of Baptism, and giving what may be 
considered the catechism answer by stating the effects of 
Baptism upon the soul of the recipient." 

The truths presented and explained must be synthesized 
or summarized. Thus, the more important points of doctrine 
are fixed firmly in the mind of the pupil, what has been learned 
is better organized, and a foundation is laid for further progress 
in the learning process. Augustine gives evidence of how 
important he considers the Summarization, and how in keep- 
ing it is with pupil activity to get the student to make the 
Summarization, when he says: “I wish now to have you re- 
view what we, in our reasoning, have discovered.”'* He is 
speaking to the boy, Adeodatus, whom he is teaching. 

The sixth and final step, which is also the third essential 
step in the Psychological Method, is the Application. It is 
this step which aims to make the truth the lasting possession 
of the pupil. This means more than intellectual enlighten- 


183 Cfr. Ibid., 20, § 34. 
14 De Magistro, 7, § 19. 
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ment. It means also and especially character formation. It 
implies the fulfillment of the truth that religion is a life to be 
lived rather than’ a subject to be taught. The Application 
sees to the training of the pupil’s will; and so Augustine speaks 
of the duty of the religion teacher to admonish and exhort 
the pupil."* Augustine urges the teacher to present the truth 
in such a way that “he to whom you speak, by hearing may 
believe, and by believing may hope, and by hoping may love.”’® 
Love, of course, is the fulfillment of the law. In other words, 
the pupil has learned his lesson successfully only when he ap- 
plies Christian doctrine to his daily life. 


Appraisal of St. Augustine’s Method 


Call Augustine’s method what you will, there are certain 
underlying principles of his method which demand a place in 
any method of teaching religion. We can dispense neither 
with history nor narration if we would teach successfully any 
subject, and religion is no exception. Further, we must take 
into cognizance the fact that the process of learning happens 
in a definite way, and that it passes through a series of steps. 
In other words, the order of learning a thing is a psychological 
event, or a series of psychological events. Whoever teaches, 
therefore, must know something of the psychology of the child 
and the working of the intellect and the will, the emotions, 
desire, and interest. 

Augustine’s method, moreover, maintains a threefold re- 
lationship in the learning-teaching process. The First Cause, 
the Source of all learning, is God, who can teach directly or 
indirectly through teachers. The instrumental cause, the 
usual means which God uses to teach His children, is the 
teacher, especially the religion teacher. The most important 
actor, the efficient cause, the one who performs the most, 
the effective activity, is found in the pupil. Unless the pupil 
learns, then the whole teaching-learning process has been a 
blundering failure. Unless the pupil sees the agreement be- 











% De Catechizandis Rudibus, 2, § 4. 
16 Thid , 4, § 8. 
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tween the objective reality and his mind, he has not learned 
the truth. Unless the pupil know Truth, he has not be- 
come acquainted with God, acquainted enough to know and 
serve and love Him. The method of Augustine, like that 
of any teacher of religion, is and must be apt to lead children 
to eternal happiness in heaven, to form other Christs on earth. 
It is calculated so to mold the mind and heart of the pupil 
that he will find perfect peace and happiness, which is en- 
joyed only by those who put all their trust in God, as David 
so well expressed it: “Some put their trust in chariots, and 
some in horses: but we will call upon the name of the Lord 
our God. They are bound, and have fallen; but we are risen, 
and are set upright.””” 

i Psalm xix. 8-9, 


No Color Line before God 


If the Negro is to become Catholic, he must be made to see that, as in 
Latin America and in our own land in former days, Mother Church is 
still no mere white man’s Church. The American Negro must not be 
“Jim-Crowed” in his approach to Christ. Pulpit and pew alike must 
labor to bridge the chasm that surely seems to divide the children of a 
common Father before the altar of God.... To be truly Catholic, world- 
wide, our hospitals must heal the wounds of whatever race, our orphanages 
must cease proclaiming that no colored need apply, our parishes must 
gladly admit to full parish rights all of Christ’s brethren living within those 
parish limits. And our Catholic schools must scorn sending Catholic 
colored children from their halls to the halls of Horace Mann (Rev. John 
E. Coogan, S.J., ““Room for the Ebony Christ?” in the Catholic Digest, 
January, 1945). 
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“They Can Be Better Than They Are” 


By Sister Mary Ivan, I.H.M. 
Immaculata High School, Detroit 21, Mich. 


To us who preside in the classrooms for the fourth year of 
America-at-War it is evident that the present conflict has 
effected marked changes. We can anticipate many more 
changes. With regard to the children under our care, the 
situation is a combination of liberty and let-down. It is acase 
of their reaching out for life in a material way and of meeting 
disappointment. In their enjoyment of pleasures made pos- 
sible by high wages, in their freedom from the responsibility of 
answering for their conduct, due to relaxed or absent parental 
authority, they have found not happiness but weariness, and 
quite often disgust. 


Yet, despite their feelings of the futility of things, we can- 
not think of them as a passive element. They are, in line with 
the times, too emotionally keyed up not to act. Will their 
response cast them in the role of juvenile delinquents or of 
twentieth-century saints? 


CORTE TREES, = - 
Tee NLT TIE 
wes we Ei hE ae es 


That they have responded to the appeal of evil is true, we 
know. Nor is it necessary to develop this point, for we realize 
that the crimes of youth have cast one of the darkest shadows 
on our presumably enlightened civilization, discrediting us 
for all times. The question which remains, then, is whether 
or not boys and girls of today are attracted by what is good. 
In other words, “do noble ideals have any appeal?” This can 
be answered partially at least by considering the reception of 
two recent motion pictures. 





- “Mme. Curie” presents the humanitarian theme of de- 
votion to duty with the idea of benefiting mankind. It is an 
inspiring portrayal of persistent effort until a determined goal 
is reached—in this instance the extraction of radium from 
pitchblende, a long and exhausting process. Though the 
film fails in some respects, it has the good effect of firing to 
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enthusiasm and of leaving many a student eager “‘to catch a 
star on his fingertips.” 

“Going My Way,” decidedly Catholic in tone, teaches the 
lesson of joy through self-sacrifice more graphically than many 
of our religion projects. The favorable comments on the 
picture itself and the way in which the songs were caught up 
and dwelt upon indicate that the youthful American men- 
tality can become thoughtful about elemental things. 

Stronger than either of these arguments for goodness, is 
that which comes from the boys returning from active service. 
We have it on the words of their companions, like them, just 
out of high school. 

“They’re different, Sister; in the middle of a dance they’ll 
interrupt to tell us they want us to be good. ‘When you see 
what we’ ve seen, then you know the things that really count.’ ”’ 


Knowing the Things That Count 


To know the things that count—that is the answer to life 
and they have found it. They have discovered for them- 
selves what we have tried to show them, that first things must 
be placed first. Though they knew they were destined for 
eternal life with their Creator, it was only when they came to 
grips with stark reality that they recognized the importance 
of the way to get there. Throwing their dependence on the 
things of the spirit, they came to know and love Christ as the 
Divine Generalissimo directing successful strategy against 
fatigue, pain, discouragement and despair. From knowing 
and loving Him it was but a step to adopting Him, to following 
Him, as the Way. 

This is the recognition He has wanted all along, calling Him- 
self the Son of Man, anxious to associate Himself with us. In 
His life He carefully set up the standards for the type of 
idealism that could be ours, and these requirements do not 
demand the spectacular—a fact we often forget. He spent 
His life perfectly, utilizing to the greatest advantage every 
situation in which He found Himself. Persons, places, events 
—these were always welcomed as divinely appointed means 
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to a divine end. It was as if He said: “I am in Your hands, 
My Father; let Me in every respect spend this day as You 
would wish.” His is an example of heroism without glitter 
or show in any ordinary path such as lies before most of us. 

Mary, His Mother, is another proof of this same type of 
success. Pointing out the possibility of paralleling her 
achievement in our own lives, Caryll Houselander in “The 
Reed of God”’ writes thus: 


“We shall not be asked to do more than the Mother of 
God. ... What we shall be asked to give is our flesh and 
blood, our daily life—our thoughts, our service to one an- 
other, our affections and loves, our words, our intellect, our 
waking, working, and sleeping, our ordinary human joys 
and sorrows—to God. 

“To surrender all that we are, as we are, to the Spirit 
of Love in order that our lives may bear Christ into the 
world—that is what we shall be asked.” 


More briefly, Mary’s method is summed up in the words of 
Father Lynch, who, describing her as the “Woman Wrapped 
in Silence,” speaks of “the cherished dailyness, . . . the silent, 
deep, uncluttered glory of her simple way.” 


Models for Imitation 


Jesus and Mary—certainly we are blessed in having such 
models to place before any boy or girl desiring distinction in 
this life and the next. Unfortunately, however, we have not 
made the most of them. To many Catholic students, some- 
times after twelve years in Catholic schools, Christ and His 
Mother are names, powers from another world, and nothing 
more. This frequently results from our failure to realize 
that the basis for wholehearted allegiance to a leader lies in 
attachment to him, and that in the spiritual order this same 
arrangement holds. So, those who wish to follow the Saviour 
loyally must build their lives on a personal love for Him. 

Knowledge, of course, must precede this love and must come 
from the Holy Spirit, whose importance we are inclined 
to forget. As Sanctifier, it is He who leads the soul to an 
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appreciation of the Redeemer and His Mother. This is His 
function, to reveal them through the Sacraments, through 
their biographies (those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Goodier’s, etc.), through the lives of those who have imitated 
them as Saints. Following this revelation it is this same 
Divine Guest who enables the faithful soul to become Christ- 
minded, to accept Christ’s philosophy of life. 

This taking on the mind of Christ is what we want for our 
boys and girls. Seeing eye to eye with Him, they will not be 
misled by false values. In harmony with Him, their Morning 
Offering will become an “affectionate and enthusiastic” ac- 
ceptance of the day He has given them to spend for Him. It 
will put them in tune with the Infinite—which, after all, is 
heaven on earth. When it becomes a question of rehabilitating 
shattered nations from within and without, we shall have our 
leaders, “the stuff heroes are made of.”” Mindful of the eternal 
value of the little things that pass through their hands each 
day, conscious of the romance and high adventure hidden in 
the ordinary, they will not fail us when the glamour fades, 
but through the difficulty of accomplishment they will remain 
ready for all things. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, Modern Educator 


By S. Georce Santayana, Pu.D. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


Seven centuries ago, St. Thomas Aquinas published a 
treatise on pedagogy entitled De Magistro. In De Magistro 
he discusses educational principles and formulates into a 
logical system the manifold and variegated beliefs and inter- 
pretations that were formerly accepted on the basis of faith. 
The work sought to defend and elucidate this system by the 
use of logic. This tractate on education is a short work of 
four main articles. It is a presentation of a philosophical dis- 
putation which St. Thomas as Master conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1257. It is a manual of Thomistic phi- 
losophy and education. The Scholastic method was used ex- 
clusively in the manual, which comprises four parts: 

(1) a statement of the thesis or proposition; 

(2) a statement and refutation of unorthodox solutions to 
the thesis; 

(3) a statement and proof of the orthodox solution; 

(4) an analysis and refutation of each of the objections to 
the Scholastic proof.! 

Before undertaking to present some of these views in a frag- 
mentary manner, let us consider this question: “Why should 
we study St. Thomas?” Here is a partial answer: (1) because 
he represents the culmination of medieval intellectual and 
spiritual life; (2) because he had a greater influence on subse- 
quent generations, both in philosophy and in education, than 
any other man in the history of mankind with the exception of 
Aristotle, and is described by a host of writers as the “Christian 
Titan of the thirteenth century’; (3) no man ever swayed 


1 Among the most important of St. Thomas’ writings are the following: (1) Commentaries 
on Aristotle; (2) Commentaries on the Sentences; (3) Commentaries on Holy Scripture; 
(4) Commentary on Boéthius; (5) Seven Quezstiones Disputatez; (6) Twelve Quodlibeta; 
(7) many Opuscules and Sermons; (8) Summa Contra Gentiles, in four books; (9) De Magis- 
tro; (10) Summa Theologica, consisting of three parts, thirty-eight treatises, six hundred and 
twelve questions or three thousand, one hundred and twenty articles. 
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such an intellectual empire in the subjects of education, phi- 
losophy, theology, esthetics, dialectics, psychology, and juris- 
prudence—in all he was the inspired teacher, sage, guide, and 
master of the medieval world; (4) for seven centuries he 
dominated the thought life as powerfully, dynamically, and as 
illuminatingly in the medieval civilization as did Aristotle in 
the world of antiquity. 


St. Thomas on Our Contemporary Educational Problems 


De Magistro deals with contemporary problems of educa- 
tion, and its many and varied pedagogical views are genuine 
contributions to education. To state the significance of this 
magnanimous contribution and its relative similarity to mod- 
ern principles of teaching will be one purpose of this short 
article. Another purpose will be to state briefly the reasons 
for the apparent neglect of the work. 

The nature of the teaching process, the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, fundamental concepts of learning and adaptation, the 
objectives and functions of education, the attainment of de- 
sired outcomes, the functions of method, the development of 
character, and the nature of pedagogy as a process of self- 
development through self-activity—all these are stated more 
adequately and more positively in De Magistro than in the 
seven centuries after St. Thomas. Certainly, the problems 
with which Dewey, for example, dominates contemporary 
educational thinking through his philosophical doctrines (such 
as the conception of education as growth, the function of 
symbols in education, the essential basis of experience needed 
for the educational process, the nature of the process itself as 
self-development, and the social function of education) are all 
stressed in this brief handbook of St. Thomas. 

The neglect of the De Magistro was probably due to the 
break in the continuity of European civilization which came 
approximately in the sixteenth century. Some of the other 
causes were the difficulty of the language, the perplexity of 
the Scholastic terminology, and the difficulty of the form of 
presentation. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, MODERN EDUCATOR 


St. Thomas on Self-Activity in Learning Process 


Teaching, according to St. Thomas, is not a transfusion nor 
a transfer of knowledge. It is not the presentation of symbols 
or signs. It is not the listening to the assertions or explana- 
tions of another. These are his specific denials. He states 
clearly that there can be no teaching without learning. 

To paraphrase him again, Jearning is self-activity; the 
teacher is merely an extrinsic proximate agent. Learning is 
self-development through self-activity. Learning is the ac- 
tualization of potentialities. It is the development of the 
germinal capacities and powers of the intellect. Learning 
takes place only in activity, and the learner must participate. 
Man not only is educable, but he needs education to give char- 
acter to his fluid potentialities. This power of man’s educa- 
bility and plasticity is based on his intellectual drive or power 
of abstraction. It is psychic, not neural. It is his ability to 
distill the essence of experience, to acquire its intellectual 
coefficients, to obtain its intelligible content. Thinking is a 
process of observing, comparing, deliberating possibilities, 
coming to a decision, and testing the ultimate conclusion. 

To recapitulate, learning is essentially the apprehension of 
the meanings of experience, their translation into symbols, 
and their utilization in the redirection of experience. The 
chief points of his conception of learning as self-activity, and 
the apparent relation of a teacher to such activity may be 
briefly summarized. 

(1) The pupil must have a real problem. He must be ca- 
pable of learning. The teacher is to minister to the pupil and 
to guide and stimulate him to knowledge culminating in truth 
or certitude. 

(2) The learner is in absolute need of a teacher to help him 
organize and scrutinize his experience. The teacher, in order 
to carry out these processes, must have a perfection of knowl- 
edge of his subject-matter. 

(3) A description of method is a description of the reflective 
process. 

(4) The student is capable of self-determination. The 
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teacher should respect the pupil’s freedom, but he must also 
realize the disintegrating effects of error. 

Learning by problem solving was one of the basic objectives 
of St. Thomas’ educational philosophy. In substance, he 
states the religious philosophy of life, the childlike attitude, 
the conception of the dignity of workmanship, the optimistic 
wholehearted activity, the orderly association that arises 
from clear insight and wise planning, the objective attitude 
towards feeling, the desire for serenity of mind manifesting 
itself in a tendency to reverence authority, the scholarly, 
scientific attitude towards reality—all the characteristics of an 
integrated personality. 

The process of education is one of self-education; let the 
child not only be acted upon, but let him be an agent in in- 
tellectual education. Spencer said that it cannot be too 
strenuously insisted upon that in education the process of self- 
development should be encouraged to the fullest extent. 
These and other representative educators of the modern 
period were merely restating an educational principle that 
St. Thomas had long ago stated more conclusively. St. 
Thomas says: “The intellect must become self-active. It 
must educe the knowledge from the potentiality to actuality 
by self-activity. The function of the teacher is to propose 
the symbols, but the natural reason of the individual must do 
the work.” He further states that God teaches man prin- 
cipally in giving him his potentialities, but that man can de- 
velop his potentialities through himself in the method of dis- 
covery, or he may accept the aid of a teacher who ministers 
to his nature as a physician does to a patient, applying drugs 
which nature uses as instruments in healing. 

Teaching is the best example of a liberal education, but not 
all teachers are supreme inspirers of knowledge. Teaching re- 
quires contemplative inclination and attitude, habit forma- 
tion, and character architecture. The ideal teacher is a 
liberally educated man, a wise man, a character architect who 
in his personality is a harmonious union of a scientist, a 
philosopher, an artist, and a saint. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, MODERN EDUCATOR 


St. Thomas on Freedom of Action 


In brief, according to St. Thomas, the doctrine of conscious 
freedom, action or purpose means the ability of the individual 
to direct life in view of the whole situation, including what he 
is and what he expects to do. Men need to know all about 
themselves individually and scientifically, since the better 
I know my own structure, the better can I plan my life, the 
more do I feel able to predict the behavior of myself and others. 
Freedom in human action means action that is based on the 
individual’s complete view of circumstances. The modern 
terminology of this can be expressed as situation-response. 
In general, it is only relatively few who creatively plan their 
lives for larger purposes. It is only a small fraction who live 
the completely free life. To admit that not everybody is ca- 
pable of wholly free action is not to deny the importance of pur- 
pose. The power to plan our days is the most important and 
precious thing about ourselves as human beings. If educa- 
tion is to make man free, what kind of world ought he to go 
out into? The world that ministers to freedom has at least. 
these characteristics: 

(1) security, that is, a world that is subject to revolution, 
war, banditry, and the like is not fit for the purpose to thrive 
in, for security is one of the essentials of a free society; 

(2) economy, that is, material goods and human talents 
must not be wasted, but used with reasonable adaptation to 
their supply, the work of the world being parcelled out so that 
the right people will be doing their right work; 

(3) productivity, that is, enough to live vigorous lives; 

(4) equity, that is, a world in which men get their returns 
based on effort and application, for a social justice will reward 
a man according to his merits and capabilities; 

(5) beauty, that is, man must be tempted and stimulated 
to live for well-chosen purposes. The world must do more 
than nourish our bodies; it must stimulate us to think, feel, 
enjoy, pray, and put forth our strength; it must be full of 
spiritual values as well as material support. 
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Hence, in education we ought to interpret for our children 
the world in which we live, and then give them a vision of a 
world in which they can live purposively and creatively and 
bequeath a world in which others can live usefully and pur- 
posively. This gives us a brief outline of St. Thomas’ social 
doctrine which can be applied to education. In fine, all the 
various enterprises of this man exhibit such erudition and en- 
cyclopedic interest and diversity of talent as to justify the 
quotation of Campano, who said: “Nature gathered up the 
distinctions of very many different men in that one person- 
ality.” 


The G.I. in England 


«e 


... The Sisters in school (at an orphanage in England) were having 
a difficult time getting the children to fold their hands when going to Holy 
Communion. Threats and punishments were to no avail. The children 
just refused to fold their hands. Along came the Yanks one Sunday morn- 
ing, went to Communion with folded hands, and the kids saw it! Now 
the Sisters don’t have a bit of trouble. The kids idolize the Yanks and 
think it quite the thing to go to Holy Communion with their hands folded, 
like the Yanks! ... 

“Leave it to the boys to raise a howl about not having Mass. Their 
disappointment and chagrin knows no bounds when they are deprived of 
the Sacrifice. Soldiers = units other than my own often come up to 
inquire: ‘Why don’t we have a Catholic chaplain, so we can go to Mass?” 
I’m stymied on that one. Telling them that the priests are needed back 
home doesn’t mean a thing to them. I obliged by saying Mass for them. 
It does your heart good to see the soldiers welcome you, clean up and police 
the section where you’re going to s iy Mass, and then help you in every 
way possible to prepare your altar” (from “Notes in a Chaplain’s Diary,” 


by Lieut. Gerald Rabe, $.V.D., in the Christian Family and Our Missions). 
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Out of the Depths 


By THE REVEREND Epwin J. Weer, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City 2, Iowa 


“Don’t wash your linen in your front yard!” may be an old 
and praiseworthy slogan. However, in rendering the follow- 
ing account of the condition of religious instruction at this in- 
stitution and the plans for its renovation, the writer is re- 
minded of an old teacher of penmanship, who never succeeded 
in developing a presentable handwriting. On one of the first 
days of the school year he would write a sample sentence on 
the blackboard. Then, turning to his pupils, he would point 
to his terrible scrawl and say: “Boys! If you don’t practice, 
you will write as bad as that!’ His words and humor had 
the desired effect. 


It is hoped that, in spite of our very self-conscious feeling of 
being pilloried in public, the present report by its frankness 
will be of service to other schools in similar difficulties and will 
likewise encourage suggestions and helpful criticism that we 
may use in the building of our religion program at Trinity 


High School. 


Let us begin by saying quite simply that both the adminis- 
tration and the teaching staff are not satisfied with the condi- 
tion as it now is. We must admit that the formal religion 
course sins by routine, duplication, and incompleteness. We 
lay much, but not all, of the blame to the arrangement of the 
matter to be taught. The cause of the situation, we feel, has 
been: (1) the frequent change of religion teachers, few of 
them being religion specialists; (2) the independent choice of 
texts and material. 

At one time Laux 1, 2, 3, 4 (Dogma, Sacraments, Moral, 
Apologetics) were being used in that order for Grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. Then Apologetics went out, Church History entered 
Grade 11, Moral was moved to Grade 12. Soon Church 
History became a First Year Course, with the others moving 
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up. Later Apologetics returned to the Senior Year, and 
Church History made a graceful exit from the Freshman 
course of studies. Somewhere along the line there was a re- 
shuffle, and the order became Dogma, Moral, Sacraments, and 
Apologetics of the Laux booklets. Then another teacher 
arrived who discarded the Apologetics for Grade 12 and 
taught a course in Moral using the same text as the students 
had already used in Grade 10. This was definitely an exact 
duplication of material with only one intervening year. Yet 
another teacher appeared on the scene, was assigned at the 
last minute to teach Senior Religion, and he avoided the evi- 
dent repetition by introducing the Parochial Publications 
(“Detroit System”) with “Faith for Life” as basic reading 
text. He soon discovered that he had gone from the tradi- 
tional Scylla to Charybdis. The duplication now was in evi- 
dence on the Sacraments, since Grade 12 of Parochial Pub- 
lications emphasized the Sacraments in adult life built around 
“the family.” Incidentally, the Moral teacher of Grade 10 
had likewise emphasized this same topic of “Sacraments.” 


The Awakening 


It was at this point that we began to admit to ourselves the 
inadequacy of our religion program. The determination 
followed almost from the first that “something must be done!” 
Suggestions were made for the changing of this or that individ- 
ual text used in a specific grade. Practically all suggestions 
were limited in application to the grade affected by the teacher 
who did the suggesting. 

However, it soon became evident that if changes were to be 
made, unless we wished to continue the “infinite series’? which 
had thus far proved unsatisfactory, we should do well to view 
the problem and program as a whole. We were no longer 
interested in textbooks as such, but rather and primarily in 
the matter to be taught. 

Very little reflection, if any, was necessary to convince us 
that no high school academic religion program could be ab- 
solutely complete. Certain phases of Catholic Faith and 
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Worship would necessarily be omitted. (What high school 
student merits an S.T.D. upon graduation!) 

Furthermore, one certain characteristic of our students 
inclines us towards the psychological approach to our religion 
program. The young men with whom we deal are not in the 
least timid about expressing their ideas and opinions of things 
scholastic. By this statement we do not imply that they are 
bookworms. Their frankness (or boldness, if you will) in 
some cases is refreshing. Often it is disturbing. Too great a 
percentage of them see in the religion course nothing new or 
stimulating. The student expression, as may be expected, 
runs to exaggerations, but unfortunately we feel that in this 
case there is a “foundation in reality.” Our lack of a fixed, 
solid and integrated academic religion program has in some 
measure at least contributed towards the prevailing attitude 
of “toleration by necessity” of the religion courses. 

It is our duty and aim to correct thisimpression. Gradually 
and to a limited degree both student and parent are to be 
“sold” on what we have to offer for the four years’ course in 
academic religion. 

The above, therefore, has been the rational background 
determining the psychological approach. 

In this connection the prospectus for ““The Course in Reli- 
gious Education”’ published by the Archdiocese of Dubuque in 
1936, and to the best of our knowledge never recalled, has the 
following to say in the Introduction (p. 4): 


“The general criticism that may, however, be offered is 
that they (i.e., texts in religion) are still more or less re- 
dactions of manuals of theology, and not well suited to the 

minds of high school students and to the best practices in 
modern school procedure. In comparison with the texts in 
other branches, both religious texts and religious develop- 
ment as a consequence suffer. Some, even in a series, 
contain desirable features and fail in others, and most of 
them do not make allowance for the proper distribution 
over the four years’ high school course with those adjust- 
ments which will suit the developing student at the high 
school age levels. 
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“The manuals still follow and emphasize the logical rather 
than the psychological sequences, and subordinate the 
learning process and religious development of the student 
to these. A step in logic may not be a step in knowledge in 
the truest and completest meaning of the word. This is 
so in a special way in the field of religious knowledge and 
spiritual formation.” 


In another place of the prospectus (Foreword, p. 3) we find 
a similar thought: 


“The plans of the authors and the needs and interests 
of the students did not meet on that common ground on 
which problems could be raised and answers given. 


Now, while the words of Monsignor Wolfe (we presume that 
it was he who penned them) were directed towards a broader 
problem, we experienced the pleasant feeling of corroboration 
for our proposed scheme of viewing the religion program and 
texts through student eyes. 


Preparatory Work 


In the first place, the administration agrees to “put teeth 
into the program” by official accrediting. One credit (on 32 
basis, or what is called '/, unit) is to be allowed for each year 
of religion (five 45-minute periods per week for 36 weeks). 
There will be no legal difficulty in this accrediting for lowa 
schools, according to a more liberal understanding with the 
North Central Association concluded in 1942, whereby no 
more than four fu// unit courses (on 16 basis) are to be per- 
mitted the ordinary student, it is true, but partial unit courses 
are therefore “tolerated.” It will henceforth be possible for 
a student to earn four credits towards his 32 graduation re- 
quirements. The administration, at present, tentatively 
determines to require as a local condition that at least two 
credits be earned for graduation. This number may be raised 
before the program goes into effect. (According to the 
Eighteenth Annual School Report of the Archdiocese of Du- 
buque, 1942, all four credits in religion are there required for 
graduation.) The administration has also determined upon 
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complete integration of the Religion program—that is, a 
definite subject and field of academic religion for specific 
grades and so marked upon reports and transcripts. 


With this solid confirmation and backing, the committee 
could now move on the proper field of the matter to be taught. 

In order to obtain more complete information about the 
academic religious background of our high school students 
questionnaires were sent to the principals of the local parish 
schools. Thanks to their codperation, it was discovered that 
Bible History, particularly of the Old Testament, occupies a 
minor place in religious instruction. It was further learned 
that the full weight of emphasis on practical moral was 
brought to bear on the pupils during their seventh and eighth 
grades of elementary schooling. Outside of these two facts 
the formal religious instruction given to children who even- 
tually would enter Trinity High School could be characterized 
as the general survey instruction in religion that one would ex- 
pect for the child up to adolescence. 

With these findings in mind we set to work on the meat of 
the course. In the first place, no thought at all was given to 
the existence or availability of texts. This may seem to have 
been presumptuous or prohibitive on our part. Perhaps it 
was and is. Our aim was, first, to come to some conclusion as 
to what we should like to have taught, and, secondly, to 
search for the best text on that subject—to find if such a text 
exists. In the event that there is none, we may request per- 
mission to modify or adapt existing texts, or even, if necessary, 
bring out a new one by collaboration with the present-day 
masters. To put it frankly, we were trying to set up an ideal. 
With the help of the readers of the Journat this ideal may be 
reconstructed, modified, tested, but eventually, we hope, 
realized. 

In another article will be given the proposed plan of study, 
purely tentative, still much-to-be-discussed, pending further 
development and possibly even “‘patent pending.” 


(To be continued) 





Good Citizenship Demands Religion 


By Sister Crarita Seramur, S.C., M.A. 
Seton High School, Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


There is a question that must be answered today, by nations 
as well as by men: “What shall we do to be'saved?” And the 
solution is not one answer for a man and another for a State; 
the answer is the same for both. Christ is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life for nations as well as for men. But 
there must be unity of purpose, effort, and ideal to make a 
State. A nation must have a personality of its own, for it will 
be judged by its acceptance or rejection of the best that it has 
seen and known. The more sublime the ideal, especially if it 
has been espoused and proclaimed, the greater the condem- 
nation when it is betrayed. 

America today occupies a perilously exalted place among 
nations, for to her has come a vision of universal brotherhood, 
of equal rights and opportunities for all; and in the most 
solemn and explicit manner she has pledged herself to follow 
it. America must be true to her sublime creed and covenant. 
She must be true to her Declaration of Independence. Not 
only has she declared those doctrines to be true and to be 
hers; she has declared them to be self-evident. She has 
staked her very existence upon them. She has appealed to 
the Supreme Judge of the World to witness the rectitude of 
her intentions. All those principles were Christian principles, 
no matter whether she called them by that name or not. They 
are only one phase of the fundamental Christian doctrine, 
which has sometimes been a catch-phrase for demagogues, 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. By 
espousing them she has submitted herself to the judgment 
of mankind as a Christian nation. 

The very words, “inalienable rights’ (which she has em- 
ployed to characterize “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness’”), are meaningless unless they refer to the divine 
origin of those rights. The divine will is recognized as the 
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source of the moral law, and the morad law is recognized as 
the foundation of all stable human law. It must be admitted, 
then, that whatever temporary compromises with human 
weakness may be made or tolerated, there can be no perma- 
nent welfare for such a nation save in obedience to the divine 
will; there can be no fulfillment of her destiny save in a close 
adherence to the truth she has acknowledged and proclaimed. 
If America is to retain her primacy among nations, let it be 
because she “‘hath loved justice and hated iniquity; therefore 
God hath anointed her!” To believe that there is any other 
road to safety and to success is to believe that the wages of sin 
is life and not death. 

A nation, a real nation, a strong nation, is made out of the 
sacrifices of its people. It is not merely the sacrifices made in 
time of war or national crises; it is the habitual, daily, hourly 
sacrifice of the law-abiding citizen. Everyone who gives up 
something he desires for sake of obedience to the law; every- 
one who endures some disagreeable experience or performs 


some distasteful task because it is her mandate, is helping to 
make his nation great and lasting. The very heart of citizen- 
ship is its attitude towards the State—towards what St. Paul 
spoke of as “the powers that be.” In nothing was early 
Christianity more singular than in this. Even when it was 
being persecuted unto death, it ceased not to pray for the wel- 
fare of the government. 


Religious Basis of Good Cilizenship 


The principles upon which citizenship is based are, funda- 
mentally, religious principles. If the State is to be saved from 
shipwreck in the stormy passage before it, this will be because 
a sufficient number of its members still believe in and reso- 
lutely adhere to those principles. To be good citizens we 
must have a clear understanding of civil authority. Rulers 
and people alike must be guided by the truth that the State is 
not merely the invention of human forethought, that its power 
is not created by mere human agreement. Destined as we are 
by our Creator to live together in social intercourse and mu- 
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tual codperation for the fulfillment of our duties, our associa- 
tion can be orderly and prosperous only when our wills are di- 
rected by that moral power which we call authority. This is 
the unifying and co6rdinating principle of the social structure. 
It has its origin in God alone. Civil power is not omnipotent; 
it cannot in justice do anything it pleases, for man existed be- 
fore the State or government was organized to further the ends 
which the Creator designed for him. The State is bound to 
respect the rights of the individual and of the family; its 
purpose is to safeguard the liberty of all, so that none shall 
encroach upon the rights of others. 

The State, being the direct expression of divine authority, 
requires not only the obedience of citizens but their active in- 
terest. In a democratic government where the people select 
the governing officials and vote directly on measures, the duty 
of participation by citizens is enhanced. Each citizen should 
devote a reasonable amount of time and energy to the main- 
tenance of right government by the exercise of his political 
rights and privileges. He should understand the issues that 
are brought before the people and codperate with his fellow- 
citizens in securing by all legitimate means the wisest solution. 

Believing that religion is the bulwark of the State, the 
Catholic Church has sought at all times to make clear the im- 
portance of religious influence in public affairs. It has con- 
tinually pointed out lurking dangers to the social order in 
schemes which would undermine individual and family rights, 
and the Church itself. While recognizing the interdependence 
of religion and the State, and the advantage of each to the 
other, the Catholic people of America are not in favor of the 
union of Church and State in this country. Each has its 
own sphere. Pope Leo XIII tells us: “The Almighty has 
appointed the charge of the human race between two powers, 
the ecclesiastical and the civil; the one being set over divine, 
the other over human things. Each in its kind is supreme, 
each has fixed limits within which it is contained, limits which 
are defined by the nature and special objects of the province 
of each.” 
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Necessity for Enlightened Public Opinion 


Enlightened public opinion is necessary for the conduct of a 
democratic government. Judgment based upon knowledge 
of facts is an essential requisite for the people who must decide 
important matters at the polls. Because of this need the 
State has a right to insist that its citizens shall be educated. 
It should encourage among the people such a love of learning 
that they will take the initiative and, without constraint, 
provide for the education of their children. Should they 
through negligence or lack of means fail to do so, the State has 
the right to establish schools and take every other legitimate 
means to safeguard its vital interests against the dangers that 
result from ignorance. In particular, it has both the right 
and the duty to exclude the teaching of doctrines which aim 
at the subversion of law and order and therefore at the de- 
struction of the State itself. 

One firm ground upon which Catholics take a stand in the 
training for citizens is the teaching of religion. An education 
that unites intellectual, moral, and religious elements is the 
best training for citizenship. It inculcates a sense of re- 
sponsibility, a respect for authority and a consideration for 
the rights of others, which are the necessary foundations for 
civic virtue—more necessary where, as in a democracy, the 
citizen, enjoying a larger freedom, has a greater obligation to 
govern himself. “‘Storms from abroad,” says President Roose- 
velt, “directly challenge three institutions indispensable to 
Americans. ‘The first is religion. It is the source of the other 
two—democracy and international good faith. Religion, by 
teaching man his relationship to God, gives the individual a 
sense of his own dignity and teaches him to respect himself 
by respecting his neighbor.”’ Morale makes a man strong in 
his duty to his country; morals make a man strong in his duty 
to his God. To advocate morale and rule out morals is to 
take from morale the strength, purpose, and inspiration that 
religion has always contributed to patriotism. 





Some Reactions to High School 
Apologetics 


By Sister Mary Pauuine, Av.PP.S. 
St. Teresa’s Academy, East St. Louis, IIl. 


The gardener is trimming the hedge. God has given the 
seed fruitfulness, and the gardener has planted, cultivated, 
weeded, watered, and now is putting on the finishing touches 
by trimming the hedge. It would strike us as most peculiar 
if the gardener should begin to question the hedge as to 
whether it was satisfied with the cultivation it had received, 
or the way in which it was being trimmed. We do, however, 
at times ask these questions of our students. Maybe, in the 
case of the human plants we foster and water, we should learn 
from this comparison not to take their adulation or their 
criticism too seriously. Yet, there is no question that we can 
profit by a study of their reactions. Since their experience 
is quite incomplete, we need not believe everything they say, 
but we can interpret what is said and thereby evaluate our 
own work. 

With this thought in mind, it may be interesting to study 
the comments of some of the seniors of the last two or three 
years at St. Teresa’s, with regard to the type of apologetics 
lesson given there.! Perhaps I should remark that ordinarily 
not more than five per cent of these girls go on into college; 
therefore, they must really have their problems met in the 
senior year of high school, if they are to be met in any formal 
and inclusive way by their educators. 

On the whole, the girls have felt as if they were being 
treated as grown-ups; this causes them to be interested and 
alive to the class work, even though it sometimes has a way of 
getting beyond their depths. A graduate of 1942 wrote at 
the end of her final test: 


1 The principles involved, and the manner of teaching, have been described in this JourNAL 
(June, 1942, February, 1943, May, 1944). Copies of the lesson plan referred to can be ob- 
tained from the author of this article. 
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“I can readily say that I found this class more interesting 
and enlightening than others. I liked the discussions and 
the subjects we discussed. It was a more grown-up study 
of religion and I really enjoyed it as I received the instruc- 
tions, and I was never in the least bored.” 


Another girl from the same class, one of high mentality and 
excellent moral background (the type most capable, of course, 


of profiting by the beauty inherent in the truths of Faith), 
wrote: 


“T liked this class very much. It has given me different 
views on my faith and has, I believe, cleared many of my 
‘stumbling blocks.’ This class made me think, and there- 
fore was not so boring as most relfgion classes where you sit 
and recite by heart all the answers you have drilled on dur- 
ing eight years of grade school. It’s the first year I really 
got something important out of the Religion class since | 
first learned the fundamentals of Religion.” 


Introduction of Matter beyond Students’ Comprehension 


Regarding the difficulty of the matter taught, the purpose 
of going beyond the students’ depths at times is to inculcate 
that humility of mind so necessary for a safe study of religious 
dogma. It is true that St. Thomas’ proofs for the existence 
of God and the immortality of the human soul are difficult for 
seventeen-year-olds. However, once they grasp the fact 
that they really know very little of their magnificent and 
satisfying Faith (the teacher’s personal enthusiasm helps them 
to realize how satisfying it really can be), they have a whole 
emotional complex of protection against doubts. It is mor- 
ally impossible to give girls of this age the whole glittering 
panoply of theological dogma, but without some difficult 
matter to work on, adolescents are very ready to think that 
they know everything. One comment given by a girl of high 
average ability shows an excellent attitude: 


“At times the class was a little deep and hard going, but 
when I swam to the surface I: enjoyed it because it con- 
nected so many facts and made them fit together, where 
before they were just facts.” 
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There is, of course, the danger of being actually unfair to 
the less gifted pupils, and of making apologetics classes a 
brain-monopolized trust. As I have said elsewhere, apolo- 
getics is difficult and does demand ability. During the school 
year 1943-44, the class was sectioned with this fact in mind, 
so that, as far as possible, the potential leaders were iri one 
group and the potential followers in the other; the method 
and content were adapted to some extent to each group, 
though in general remaining the same. Even so, I got un- 
favorable comments from some girls, on two scores. 


On Moving Too Fast 


a 
Some girls felt that the classes moved too fast, the matter 
requiring more repetition than it received: 


“Sometimes the girls were more confused than helped... . 
“This class is interesting, but I think it moves too fast. 
I guess it’s necessary to include everything, but it moves too 
fast for me to understand it all. If we would slow up, I 


think Religion would be more interesting.” 


In somewhat larger numbers, there appeared a definite desire 
for more stressing of the practical and less of the theoretical 
in religion; in cases where the practical was stressed, it was 
enthusiastically received. 


“T think the second semester [of 1943-44] was more 
interesting than the first because you dwelt on the problems 
that we are facing today, such as race, labor and marriage. 
(This adolescent did not realize that the first semester laid 
necessary backgrounds—for example, the authority of the 
Church, which she accepted in regard to the wrongfulness 
of divorce and birth control. | 

“Generally speaking, it was a good class. The more 
practical things in detail should really be emphasized, 
though, more than they sometimes were. 

“This religion class has been very interesting, but I think 
there should be more talks on. what the younger people are 
doing, such as on dates with boys, to prepare them more 
for their future life. | 

“Tn all I think the classes were swell. I think you ought 
to go on with religion next year as you have done this year. 
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And above all teach them the marriage Encyclical. It’s 
really a wonderful and important subject for girls who are 
going to go out into the business world.” 


A girl from the 1942 class (in which the Encyclicals on mar- 
riage, movies, education, etc., were not taught) would have 


thought marriage a “wonderful and important subject,” too.” 
She said: 


“Naturally some of the subjects were hard to grasp and I 
still do not understand them fully. I wish we would have 
spent more time on the daily problems of girls, because 
a" we think we know them, we are just fooling our- 
selves 


>»? 


Practical Application of Principles 


Probably our students will always regret that we cannot, 
as it were, digest their mental and moral food for them, cannot 
be so “‘practical” as to make the actual life practice of the 
lessons of faith easy to come by. Girls, especially, often re- 
main unable to apply for themselves the principles learned—a 
handicap we teachers cannot hope to overcome entirely. 
There is, however, definite room for improvement in the 
apologetics course in putting the very necessary dogmatic in- 
formation in the form of practical, usable, fool-proof capsules, 
that these eager adolescents can see how to use. Some are 
more able to make these adjustments for themselves than 
others. One girl of only ordinary ability, who had entered 
Catholic high school in her junior year and was very intent on 
making up for lost time, will serve for an example of what I 
mean. When a new proof or dogma was proposed, she would 
try it out on her very next date. Because she was able to 
“manufacture her own capsules” (make the applications her- 
self), her reaction to apologetics was enthusiastic, and she did 
not feel the course impractical. Her comment (not too gram- 
matical, I’ll admit) was: 


2 Incidentally, several of the Encyclicals added to the apologetics content in 1943-44 defi- 


nitely did not “go over,” notably some selections from Divini Magistri Illius and Quadragesimo 
Anno. 
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“T think that the classes are swell, and you do get a lot 
out of them and keep on the way you did this year.” 


Adolescents love discussion and argument, often to excess. 
This is an advantage in the teaching of apologetics; proofs 
and arguments have perennial interest for them. Sometimes 
at St. Teresa’s when the discussion has been particularly lively, 
and has continued over the lunch period which follows, the 
non-Catholic seniors will suddenly get interested in religion 
and ask to come in for a class or two. But again, adolescents 
don’t always know what is good for them. A great deal of 
precious time can be wasted by taking them too seriously when 
(as our pupils at S. T. A. perennially do) they ask for more 
discussions, more practical problems. One can eat one’s 
cake and have it—that is, allow discussion and still save time, 
by letting the girls write views and opinions first, before open- 
ing a matter for class discussion. I used this technique with 
the class discussion of the Catholic attitude towards race in 
the past year, and found it an excellent way to cut down on 
the nervous excitement that renders discussion mere babbling, 
and to direct the girls into right channels of thought on this 
matter. Though there were definitely wrong ideas and 
marked clashes of opinion, not too great a display of authority 
from the desk was necessary. The right and wrong attitudes 
were nearly all thrashed out in the girls’ free time to get the 
answers to assigned questions, and when we discussed race in 
class, there were just the definite, real difficulties to be reported 
on, discussed, and finally answered with authority. 

To summarize my experiences in teaching apologetics ac- 
cording to the triple lesson plan discussed in the May, 1944, 
issue of this JouRNAL, I find that with rare exceptions all the 
girls are interested, discussion is easily aroused, the clever 
girls get a thrill from the class, and the less clever like it or 
dislike it according to the measure of their taste and ability to 
go out and find practical use for it. However, to awaken and 
foster this taste is a continual challenge and a definite duty for 
the religion teacher. 
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Some Factors in the Development of 
the Religious Vocations of Women 


By tHe Ricut Reverend Mser. Joun R. Hacany, S.T.D., Px.D. 
815 Superior Avenue, N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 


During the past fifteen years there has been a marked de- 
cline in the number of vocations to the convent. That this 
will have serious effect upon American Catholic life is clear to 
anyone who considers how indispensable are the Sisters in 
the maintenance of our schools, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions of an educational or charitable nature. Of deeper import 
is the relation which the number and fervor of vocations bear 
to the spirit of religion of a Catholic people. Vocations are 
regarded as the flowering of Catholic life, and a weak flowering 
can have only one meaning. 

There is no lack of literature on the Religious life as such. 
In the course of centuries there has accrued a wealth of spirit- 
ual science, much of it contributed from the personal experi- 
ences of great Saints. The consecrated state has been fully 
explored, and the pathways that lead to it are not less familiar. 
Vocation is a grace of God which, like other graces, may be 
accepted or rejected. In judging whether an inquirer has a 
divine call, spiritual writers are unanimous in setting forth 
the criteria: right intention, moral fitness, reasonable health. 
To these must be added a special aptitude for the type of life 
followed by the particular community which one is considering, 
and such other qualifications, educational and the like, as are 
prerequisite for admission. 

But, in a general eftort by priests and Religious to encourage 
those who have received the vocational grace, it would be well 
to have at hand some information which would be of value in 
directing their efforts where they have better promise of suc- 
cess. Is there, then, some way of knowing what types or 
classes of girls tend to receive this grace? It may well be 
that there is a peculiar psychological pattern which can be 
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discerned by those possessed of keen spiritual insight But 
the generality of priests and Religious are not so gifted, and 
yet all should have part in this great work of encouraging 
vocations. Are there not some simpler and clearer indica- 
tions? And cannot these be discovered by gathering and 
studying factual data from the lives of Sisters prior to their 
entry into the convent? 

It was with such thought that a survey was undertaken last 
year in two large dioceses in the Middle West. A question- 
naire was formulated covering numerous phases of the home, 
school, and church life of those who entered the Religious 
state. Certain areas were deliberately passed over (e.g., mental 
ability, educational qualifications, social and economic back- 
grounds), not because such matters are unimportant, but be- 
cause the attempt was concentrated on establishing a few facts 
which could be easily understood and the recognition of which 
would be of ready assistance to those promoting vocations. 

Eleven communities and a total of 2,120 Sisters participated. 
No names were signed, but the circumstances were such that 
complete reliance could be placed on the returns. The re- 
sponses were tabulated into six divisions, corresponding to 
the decades of years in which the Sisters had made their first 
profession. This involved additional labor, but it was thought 
important to note whether significant changes had occurred 
with the passing of time. The decades began with 1885, and 
thus the survey told the story of sixty years. 

Valuable information was obtained. It was distributed to 
the priests and Religious of the two dioceses, and has been used 
by them in their vocational efforts. The editor of the JourNAL 
or Rexicious Instruction has prevailed upon the writer to 
communicate some of the salient findings to his readers. This 
will be done in the present and in two following papers under 
the headings of: (1) The Family of the Religious; (2) Facts of 
Schooling and Age, and (3) Personal Influences on Vocations. 


The Family of the Religious 


(1) Population Area from Which the Religious Comes.— 
Throughout this study, as previously noted, the findings are 
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set forth in decades of years corresponding to the time when 
the Sisters made their first profession. The number at the 
head of each column indicates the number in each decade that 
returned the questionnaire, regardless of whether they an- 
swered the particular question, and even when their answer, 
because of ambiguity, could not be used; it is thus usually 
higher than the total of the column itself. 





88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 

Population Area 1885-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35-43 Total 
Farm 17 10 31 24 40 15 137 
Less than 5,000 12 15 35 41 55 32. —- 190 
More than 5,000 10 12 16 28 38 21 125 
More than 10,000 6 15 17 29 34 16 $117 
More than 25,000 10 6 22 40 82 21 ~=—«:181 
More than 50,000 7 11 20 21 43 17. —-:1119 
More than 100,000 6 25 41 74 112 52-310 
More than 500,000 9 36 81 227 347 137 #837 






There is a widespread impression that the bulk of vocations 
come from small population centers. Our study did not bear 
out this view. The territory embraced in this survey in- 
cludes one city with a population of more than 500,000, three 
with a population of more than 100,000, besides several 
smaller cities. It should be noted, too, that vocations to the 
convents concerned came not only from this territory but also 
from other sections of the country. 


The above table shows that three-fifths of the Sisters grew 
up in large cities, and that the farming districts and small 
towns are not well represented. The obvious conclusion is 
that vocational efforts should not be confined to rural areas. 


(2) National Background of Religious.—Another opinion 
frequently expressed is that the farther American Catholics 
are removed from their European background the less is their 
spirit of religion and the fewer their vocations. An inquiry 
concerning the country of birth of the Sisters, of their parents 
and of their grandparents, elicited the facts of ancestral back- 
ground but threw no clear light on the above view. Other 
data of population would have to be compared with our re- 
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sponses to lead to definite conclusions, and such data were 
beyond our reach. The table presents our results. 


National 88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 

Origin 1885-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35-43 Total 
Religious , 

American 60 105 206 442 699 319 1,831 


Foreign -28 35 68 72 59 25 289 
Father 


American 6 25 84 217 323 184 839 


Foreign 82 115 190 299 435 160 1,281 
Mother 


American & 39 109 253 364 202 975 
Foreign 80 101 - 165 163 394 142 1,145 


The percentage of Religious who are American-born runs 
as follows for the six decades: 68, 75, 75, 86, 92, 93, with the 
average at 86. 

For the same decades, the percentage of American-born 
fathers is: 7, 18, 30, 42, 43, 54, with the average at 40. 

Similar percentages for the mothers show: 9, 28, 39, 49, 48, 
59, with the average at 46. 

The number of Religious who are American-born increases 
with the passage of time, but it is to be noted that, as far back 
as half a century ago, the proportion of American-born to 
foreign-born was 2 to 1. This figure might be kept in mind 
by those who think that in earlier days in this country all, 
or practically all, of our Religious were foreign-born. 

Something might be deduced from the fact that the percent- 
age of both fathers and mothers of American birth rose over 
fifty per cent during the last decade, and that this period co- 
incides with the decline in number of vocations. 

(3) The Size of the Family of the Religious.—The number of 
Religious that ‘come from large families has often been re- 
marked. Our study more than confirms the truth of this ob- 
servation. It shows that vocations tend to come, not only 
from /arge families, but from extraordinarily large families. 
The fact that this condition appears constant during sixty 
years despite the general decrease in birth-rate indicates that 
we are here dealing with what might almost be called a law of 
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religious psychology. Hence, the table of results assumes 
deep significance. 


Number of Number of Children Average Number of 

Years of Entry Religious in Families Children per Family 
1885-1894 88 527 
1895-1904 140 817 
1905-1914 274 1,693 
1915-1924 516 2,936 
1925-1934 758 4,246 
1935-1943 344 1,885 
Total 2,120 12,134 


The average household in America consists of approxi- 
mately 3.24 members. This is the so-called economic unit, 
and includes others than parents and children. The American 
family is shrinking so rapidly that by 1980 the mortality rate 
will equal the birth rate, and surpass it thereafter. The num- 
ber of children in urban areas at the present time is not more 
than 1.5, with Catholic families surpassing Protestant families 
by only 15%.! The size of the family in rural areas is larger, 
but it must be remembered that our Catholic population is 
predominantly urban. 

The family from which the Religious comes is not the typi- 
cal American family. It is not even the typical American 
Catholic family. It is the exceptional family. One of the 
answers, perhaps the chief answer, to our inquiry on declining 
number of vocations is contained right here. There are fewer 
Religious vocations because there are fewer large Catholic families. 

Such a statement leads to some obvious deductions. 

(4) Family Rank of the Religious.—In our study the Reli- 
gious appears as the first child in the family in one-fourth of 
the cases, the second oldest in one-sixth. The assembled 
data show that the chance of a girl becoming a Religious de- 
creases with the decrease of her rank in the family. 

Just why this should be so is not clear from our survey. It 
may well be that the older children are more habituated to 

1P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kaiser, “Trends, Determinants and Control’in Human 


Fertility,” in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (January, 
1945), pp. 112-122. 
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sacrifice and service to others, and without these qualities no 
one can prosper in the state of religion. Or there may be 
other reasons. At any rate, the subject is one that is worth 
more investigation. 

(5) Relatives in Religious Life-—The presence of a relative 
in any calling or occupation tends to make such occupation 
familiar and to remove the hesitation with which one ap- 
proaches the unknown. Religious life, even to Catholic 
people, has a connotation of mystery, but this is somewhat 
dispelled in families which number as close relatives a priest, a 
Brother or a Sister. 

From the 2,120 Sisters came the following report: 

Brothers in Diocesan Priesthood 

Brothers in Religious Priesthood 

Brothers in Diocesan Seminaries.................. 
Brothers in Religious Seminaries.................. 
Uncles in Priesthood 

SME GIN PIII, 6, ss ones ween csspuarscscs 
First or Second Cousins in Priesthood.............. 


First or Second Cousins in Seminaries.............. 
First or Second Cousins in Brotherhoods........... 


Total Male Relatives in Religion................ 


Sisters in Convent of Same Order 

Sisters in Convent of Different Order 

Aunts in Convent 

First or Second Cousins in Convent............... 


Total Female Relatives in Religion 


In all, 1994 close relatives were reported as in the several 
categories of consecrated life. Some Sisters mentioned more 
than one relative, but such cases were not common. The 
question aimed to disclose whether the average Religious at 
the time of entry had family connection with Religious life, 
and the answers showed that this was indeed the case. 

(6) Spirit of Religion in the Home.—Nintey Sisters reported 
one of their parents as non-Catholic; ten reported that both 
of their parents were non-Catholic. 

This was to be expected. But some relative data added an 
item of interest. In the territory covered by the survey, 23% 
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of all marriages of Catholics during the past sixty years have 
been mixed marriages. From this almost one-fourth of the 
total marriages have come 4.2%, about one twenty-fifth, of 
the Religious vocations. This is certainly not ground for an 
argument in favor of mixed marriages. 

(7) Attitude of the Family towards the Vocation of the Reli- 
gious.—Some very searching questions were asked regarding 
the spirit of religion in the home. The answers showed that, 
with remarkably few exceptions, the homes of the Religious 
are strongly Christian in spirit, reverent towards the Church, 
priests and Religious, faithful and regular in reception of the 
Sacraments, actively associated with religious societies. The 
Religious almost invariably comes from a pious Catholic home. 

This might be expected. But the questions were asked with 
the definite purpose of discovering what is the reason for 
parental opposition to entrance of a daughter into the convent. 
The questions failed in their purpose, and no light was shed 
on this particular matter. 

In view of the frequent discussions on this subject it was 
felt that precise data would be of value, and the attitude of the 
family was painstakingly studied. The results are as follows: 


ATTITUDE OF THE FAMILY TOWARDS THE VOCATION OF THE RELIGIOUS 


88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 
85-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35-43 Totals 
Attitude of: 
Father 
Favorable 57 91 178 482 237 1,357 
Indifferent 7 12 34 150 45 327 
Hostile 5 13 30 89 30 222 
Mother 
Favorable 66 102 209 586 272 1,608 
Indifferent 2 4 ll 26 22 99 
Hostile 5 14 22 53 23 159 
Brothers 
Favorable 49 82 182 443 222 1,275 
Indifferent 12 19 39 163 67 406 
Hostile 10 15 20 41 16 137 
Sisters 
Favorable 58 87 190 502 242 1,405 
Indifferent 6 14 28 119 43 273 
Hostile 13 19 26 14 102 
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For convenience of study the above findings are summar- 
ized in terms of per cents: 
Attitude of Favorable Indifferent Hostile 
Fathers 17% 
Mothers 5% 
Brothers 22% 
Sisters 15% 


Assembled in a different fashion the data gave a slightly 
different view of the situation: 
Families in which father only was hostile 
Families in which mother only was hostile 


Families in which both parents were hostile 
Total of families in which there was parental hostility 


These data are of considerable import to those who seek to 
encourage vocations, and indicate clearly enough that efforts 
should be directed not only to possible candidates but to their 
families as well. 

Two questions rise to the mind when reviewing these find- 
ings: 

(1) Is this family attitude towards a proposed vocation 
much different from the family attitude towards a proposed 
marriage? 

(2) The amount of parental opposition to religious voca- 
tions is greater than our figures disclose, since we could gain 
information only on those who entered the convent, and had 
no means of ascertaining how many were actually deterred 
from entering by reason of parental opposition. It would be 
instructive to know precisely to what extent parental attitude 
is responsible for the decline in vocations. 

We have no information on either of these questions. Both 
well deserve investigation. 














Nuns, Too, Can Swing on a Star! 


By Antony B. Morris 
23 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 


St. Alphonsus Liguori tells of a nun who mortified herself 
in eight different ways while eating an egg. However, he 
does not specify what the eight mortifications were. The 
Religious in search of perfection contemplates these mortifi- 
cations and makes a nonstop flight through the duties of one 
day in search of other ways to conquer self. Take, for in- 
stance, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin: perhaps there 
are twelve or thirteen opportunities of pounding on Satan 
even while saying the Little Hours. There is the holding of 
feet and hands in proper position, bowing with the com- 
munity at the places assigned, keeping the eyes fixed on the 
text, pausing at the asterisks, not leaning back in the stall, 
rising and kneeling at the proper places—here are seven 
mortifications, and the surface is scarcely scratched. Perhaps 
the biggest mortification of all is just the bare recitation of the 
Office when voice and eyes and mind have reached the utterly 
utter of classroom fatigue. 

There are close to 150,000 Religious in this country, mostly 
engaged in teaching, nursing, or caring for the unfortunate. 
Probably 90% of these are pledged, not under pain of sin, 
but under a sweet and lovely privilege, to the daily recitation 
of the Little Office. Surely, then, any new slant which puts 
fresh impetus into the recitation will be welcome. 

A Religious cannot “bring home moonbeams in a jar,” but 
she can “‘swing on a star.” By doing an old thing in a new 
way even the humdrum monotony of everyday common life 
can have a touch of adventure. One cause of the universal 
gaiety of Religious is the daily effort to challenge mediocrity 
by the charm of a constant newness in love; when all strength 
of body is seemingly drained, the natural can be made super- 
natural, resulting in a radiant gift of God. 

It is a high and glorious thought to imagine one is saying 
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the Office with the Angels, praising God in alternate choirs, 
chanting their harmony, instead of droning or whining the 
beautiful old Psalms. Here Religious are singing with the 
Angels of God; the words are the inspired songs of God; the 
attitude, the intention, the will, in spite of fatigue, are all a 


pean of joy, and the center of praise is God Himself, present in 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


The use of the imagination is a great help towards purity of 
intention. This does not mean the misuse or uncontrolled 
roaming of the mind, but rather the interior substitution of 
place and position which may be employed occasionally to 
ease the strain of monotony. The chapel may be close and 
hot; one may have an unpleasant proximity to a neighbor 
Religious, who is bravely facing the same ordeal; the voice of 
someone nearby may be subversive of recollection. A defense 
mechanism suggested here, a legitimate mental escape, might 
be the making of an interior picture akin to those used by St. 
Ignatius in his preludes to meditation. Thus, a Religious can 
imagine herself in a certain place, perhaps with Christ on the 
shore of Lake Galilee, can hear the soft lips of little waves kiss- 
ing the wind, can see the light of love in His eyes, and can 
lean on His strength to counteract present weakness. While 
one is living in her mind with Christ in some favorite spot of 
memory (memory, however, controlled and centered on Him), 
the words of the Office assume a new and personal meaning. 


A favorite picture of the imagination might be the top of a 
pine-covered hill, wind-swept in the fragrant cool of an 
autumn sunset. Christ is there. He is reciting the Office too, 
praising His Heavenly Father. How easy to say the alternate 
Psalms with Him! 


Some have the beautiful practice of offering the several 
parts of the Office in union with the Passion of Our Lord. 
At times the search for sanctity goes along a lonely road, and 
there is, perhaps, no suffering so bleak as the near despair of 
loneliness. The narrow road grows drier and hotter, and ulti- 
mately disappears into a desert utterly without refreshment. 
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Only those who travel thereon know the hopelessness of this 
most bitter suffering. Here can be fulfilled in the heart of a 
Religious what is wanting in the Passion of Christ, for in these 
bleak lowlands a Companion is waiting who knows better than 
any other human heart what a bitter thing it is to be alone. 
Yet, loneliness is the price of individuality. To stretch out a 
hand to Him in His loneliness, to recite the Office in union with 
Christ in His agony, will bring Him very close. Padraic 
Colum puts it this way: 


Christ, by Thine own darkened hour, 
Live within me, heart and brain... . 
Let my hands slip not the rein! 

Ah, how long ago it is 

Since a comrade went with me! 

Now a moment let me see 

Thyself, lonely in the dark, 

Perfect, without wound or mark! 


Sometimes the difficulties of living in community life bring 
a taste of death to the soul. The words of Compline lend 
themselves to this mood.as no other prayer. Here one can 
touch the hard reality of life and make the Office a purchase 
price for souls, the souls of the dying. Compline is the last 
prayer, the dismissal prayer, changed as God throws a handful 
of star dust against the dark veil of the night. Here one is safe 
in the everlasting Arms chanting the Nunc dimittis without 
fear, knowing serenity while “the shadows lengthen and eve- 
ning comes.” The: Salve Regina is the poignant homecoming 
song of the Religious. She dies daily to live eternally. Death 
for her will be only one step through the darkness into the light. 

The most cogent motive for the renewal of fervor in daily 
duty is love, for by love alone and its urgency does man ad- 
vance in the ways of God. Man’s soul is a puny thing, weak 
and earthbound, clinging to the feeble trellis of its own will. 
Yet, that soul is touched with a divine spark, that soul is the 
immortal breath of God, and by love alone it branches to 
heaven. So, when reciting the Office as an act of pure love, 
one ignores present weakness, and reaches up to God. Thus, 
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the Office can be an Alleluia of joy to show the love of a con- 
secrated soul for the Man Christ. The late Father Charles 
O’Donnell of Notre Dame expresses this intense personal 
love of Christ for the soul in these beautiful words: 


Yet notwithstanding the shame and the pain 
I would go through it all again, 
And heaven approve Me, 
I would leave My Father, bow My head, 
Take nails and spear, My whole life shed, 

If you would love Me! 


Liturgical Singing 

The mention of Liturgy in school brings to the fore an error which far 
exceeds the limits of responsibilities of Catholic educators. It consists 
essentially in a lack or coordination of the forces in a diocese that are able 
to effect the major reform. Since the “Motu Proprio,” organized instruc- 
tion and participation in the Liturgy have been confined largely to gram- 
mar schools. Nowhere has a diocesan plan for high school or college stu- 
dents been developed, with the obvious result that the heroic work of 
Sisters goes on without any hope of accomplishing its ultimate purpose. 
The eighth-grade graduates of forty years ago may now be grandparents. 
They and succeeding classes number hundreds of thousands. Yet, the 
vast majority, in all probability, has not once sung so much as “Et cum 
spiritu tuo” or “Amen” since leaving grammar school. This is not 
efficient American Catholicism, but sheer imposition on our good Sisters 
and a shirking of the labor to develop what they have so magnificently com- 
menced (Rev. Robert E. Brennan, “Can the Parish Liturgical Problem 
be Solved?” in Emmanuel, January, 1945). 





Teaching Possibilities in 
“The Dream of Gerontius” 


By Sister Mary Witu1ay, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 


Modern paganism has done insidious work among our 
young people in many respects, but in none more consistently 
and more thoroughly than in the matter of dying. The 
Christian attitude towards death has so gradually been sup- 
planted that today even those people who regard themselves 

s “good Catholics” (and are so regarded by others) have a 
horror and fear of death, speak of it in whispers, or strive des- 
perately to ignore its very existence. It, therefore, has be- 
come imperative for the Catholic teacher to correct this at- 
titude. Correction is remedial work and implies the sub- 
stitution of a correct idea for a false one. Sometimes when 
this substitution is made in a class other than religion, the 
initial barrier of opposition is less strong and less persistent. 
I propose to teach the Christian conception of death in the 
English class, using as the lodestone ““The Dream of Geron- 
tius” by the convert Cardinal, John Henry Newman. It is a 
piece of literature rich indeed, and, though difficult enough to 
be a real challenge, is yet not too difficult for the average high 
school senior to grasp. The alert and wise instructor of 
English is always eager to find teaching material which cor- 
relates well with other subjects in the curriculum. Here we 
can find a wealth of such material. Perhaps no teacher will 
use all of the suggestions which follow, but no teacher should 
forget that the richer the pupil-experience is, the richer will 
be his permanent learning. The unit may be taught in five 
days or in twenty-five days; the time allotment depends upon 
the thoroughness of the study. 

The following outline is intended to make the teacher aware 
of the possibilities of ““The Dream.” 
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“The Dream of Gerontius”’ 


Writing of ““The Dream.” 


On Passion Sunday, 1864, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, Newman records that he was seized with a 
vivid apprehension of immediately approaching death. 
He wrote then and there a memorandum headed “writ- 
ten in prospect of death,” and in it he notes how he 
wishes to die, what he wishes his disposition to be, etc. 
' In October he writes to Mr. Allies: “On the 17th of 
January last it came into my head to write it, I really 
can’t tell how. And I wrote on till it was finished on 
small bits of paper, and I could no more write anything 
else by willing it than I could fly.” While Newman 
doubtless added nothing to this first draft, he must 
have revised it carefully, for the “Dream” shows evi- 
dence of skillful workmanship, correction, and polishing. 


Publication of “The Dream.” 


The editor of The Month, a friend of Newman, wrote 
asking him for a contribution on some theological sub- 
ject. Having nothing available, Newman searched 
in the pigeonholes of his desk, unearthed the manu- 
script of “The Dream,” and sent it along with the nota- 
tion that, if the editor liked it, he might make whatever 
use of it he saw fit. It was published in the April-May 
issue. Later it was reprinted in the November issue, 
and for the reprint Newman wrote a dedication to his 
deceased friend, Father Joseph Gordon. 

The first issue of The Catholic World is dated April, 
1866. In the early issues of this magazine, much of the 
material was copied from the English publication, 
The Month. Strangely enough, the first volume of 
The Catholic World carries a reprint of the original 
publication of ““The Dream.” 

Literary Qualities of “The Dream.” 

A. Like Greek tragedy in structure and use of chorus. 
Noble conception. 
Single protagonist against divinity. 
Limited dramatis persone. 
Lack of action except what is related to them. 
Change of meter to suit change of mood. 
Tragic choruses with the simplicity of the Greek. 





“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 


Like Milton. 

(1) In his cadences—the Litany of the Saints is 
organ-like. 

(2) Inhis biblical phrasing, evident throughout the 
work. 


Like Tennyson in handling liquids. 


“I went to sleep, and now I am refreshed, 

A strange refreshment; for I feel in me 

An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 

And ne’er had been before. How still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse; 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 


Its own peculiar qualities. 
(1) Beautiful lyrics. 


“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 

And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 

There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn— 

There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 

There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 

To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 

There will I sing my absent Lord and Love:— 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above, 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day.” 


“Softly and gently, dearly-ransomed soul, 

In my most loving arms I now enfold thee, 
And, o’er the penal waters, as they roll, 

I poise thee, and I lower thee, and hold thee. 


“And carefully I dip thee in the lake, 
And thou, without a sob or a resistance, 
Dost through the flood thy rapid passage take, 
Sinking deep, deeper, into the dim distance. 


“Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 
Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest; 
And Masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the Throne of the Most Highest. 


“Farewell, but not forever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, . 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 
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Beautiful contrasts skillfully achieved. 

Appeal to the ear and the emotions (never to 

the eye). 

Imagination extending beyond the now into 

the hereafter (contrast Poe). 

Skillful use of meter. 

Versification changes to suit the mood. 

(a) Strain “Rouse thee, my fainting soul?...” 

(b) Calm, solid strength: “Firmly I believe 
and truly. . ei 

(c) Majesty paraphase of “Go forth, O Chris- 
tian Soul... 

(d) Calm tempered thought: “Now know I 
surely that I am at length... .” 

Dramatic use of the pause. 

(a) “The pain has wearied me... . Into thy 
hands, 
O Lord, into Thy hands. . . .” 

(b) “I gobeforemy Judge. Ah!... 


IV. “The Dream’ and Music. 


A. 


Why music is necessary—lack of anything tangible 

otherwise. Newman realized the lack, and himself 

expressed the wish that it should be set to music. 

What music is available? 

(1). Elgar’s Oratorio on records—two records by the 
B.B.C. and four by the London Symphony, 
the composer conducting. These are prac- 
tically unavailable during the war. 

(2) Elgar’s Oratorio, the score. Some of this is 
not so difficult that the glee club or choral club 
of the school could not learn it. The fifth 
choir of Angelicals is particularly to be recom- 
mended. There is a simplified version of the 
“Praise to the Holiest in the height” in the 
St. Gregory Hymnal, number 142. This could 
be readily learned by all the class, and sung in 
two parts. 

What music is incorporated in ““The Dream’? 

(1) The “Subvenite” from the Liturgy for the 
Dead. 

(2) The “Sanctus fortis, Sanctus Deus” from the 
Good Friday Liturgy. 
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D. Newman’s use of music in heaven as compared 
with Dante’s use in the Paradiso. 


V. “The Dream” and the Liturgy. 
A. Commendation of the Departing Soul. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Litany of Saints. 

“Go forth, O Christian Soul.” 

Subvenite. 

Act of Faith. 

Calling on the Saints of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Enoch (Ecc., xlix. 16; Heb., xi. 5). 

Elias (Ecc., xlviii, i-9; IV Kings, ii. 2). 
Noe (Gen., vii). 

Abraham (Gen., xiii. 1). 

Job (Gen., xlii). 

Isaac (Gen., xxii). 

Lot (Gen., xix). 

Moses (Exodus, xiii. 18). 

Daniel (Dan., vi). 

Three Children in the fiery furnace (Dan., iii). 
Susanna (Dan., xiii). 

David (I Kings). 

Peter and Paul (Acts of the Apostles). 


_ Thelca miraculously rescued from flames by 


rain. 


B. Doctrines taught. 


(1) 


Through the choruses 

Chorus 1: The creation of angels and man 

Chorus 2: True doctrine of evolution 

Chorus 3: Trials of angels and men (touches 
on free will) 

Chorus 4: The weakness of fallen man, and 
Chorus 5 his omnipotence through 
union with Christ: “Without 
Me you can do nothing.” 

Elsewhere in the poem. 

a) Guardian angels. 

(b) Particular judgment: heaven or hell be- 
gins at the moment of dissolution. 
Existence of demons. 

Intercessory prayer. 
Existence of purgatory, 
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The Psalms. 
Psalm lIxxxix is paraphrased in the Song of the 
Souls in Purgatory. Throughout the work there are 
countless references to the various Psalms, but in 
this single instance only is a complete Psalm carried 
over into the piece. 
VI. Comparisons with Other Poems on the Same Subject. 

(1) Browning, “ ‘Prospice.” 

(2) Tennyson, * ‘Crossing the Bar.” 


(3) am: “When I have fears that I may cease to 
e. 

(4) Bryant, “Thanatopsis.” 

(5) Dies ire, dies illa. 

When making the comparison, be sure to stress that 
the thing compared is the view of death, the attitude 
of the man who wrote the piece towards this supreme 
adventure in human living. Teach the theme of the 
Dies ire, and why a poem with such sentiments should 
be included in the Liturgy of the Church for the burial 
service. At the same time, be sure to teach that the 
Liturgy for this service ends on a note that is strikingly 
harmonious with that struck by the great Cardinal in 
“The Dream,” namely, the “In paradisum.” 


This is not a lesson plan or a series of suggested lesson 
plans. By discarding or enlarging, individual teachers should 
adapt it to particular groups. A study of “The Dream”’ 
cannot fail to teach that death is not an end but a beginning—a 
beginning of our full sharing of that true life which was given to 
us through Christ and Him crucified. Likewise, it provides 
an excellent opportunity to present (or review) many doctrines 
of the Catholic Faith. These things must permeate all 
Catholic teaching. In addition to providing such a wealth 
of inspirational material, this poem, the best of Newman’s 
poetry, exemplifies all those literary values which the English 
teacher wishes to stress. Catholic letters provide a rich 
treasury from which Catholic teachers may draw. “The 
Dream of Gerontius” is only a sample. 
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Cutting Out Theological Paper Dolls 


By Sister Mary Louise, S.L. 
Webster College, Webster-Groves, Mo. 


The old adage “Nothing new under the sun” can be vastly 
reassuring at times, for it is not always easy to distinguish 
between carrying the proverbial coals and the repetition neces- 
sary for emphasis. Especially is this true of the teacher of 
religion. So I was considerably heartened by the following 
incident which I repeat for the encouragement of others of 
our profession. 

It happened in those “just before being dismissed”’ days, 
after a long stay in the hospital. Obviously, because my so- 
journ had been rather protracted, { had come to know the nurses 
quite well. So it was natural, when I couldn’t sleep on this 
particular night, that I should wander out to the desk which 
was right around the corner from my room. The hall was 
blessedly quiet, and the nurse in charge heard the soft little 
shug-sound made by my door as I opened it. Instantly, she 
was on her feet, all concern for my needs. Upon learning that I 
merely wanted to talk, she shoved her book aside and moved a 
chair in place for me, seating herself where she could “‘watch 
her lights.”” We chatted perfunctorily for a few minutes ex- 
periencing the usual routine interruptions: an interne in search 
of a flash-light, the dear old patient labeled “Grandma” who 
just wanted her pillows straightened. 

Then our conversation veered into the realms of education. 
She told me that she was the daughter of a mixed marriage 
and had been “under the Sisters” only during her grade school 
life, having attended a public high school and a non-Catholic 
college prior to her entrance into training. 

“You know, Sister, I will always be grateful for the religion 
courses I got when I came here.” 

Of course, I almost embraced her. This was music to my 
ears. But I wanted more, so I asked: “Why?” 


“Well,” she said, “I don’t think I would ever have com- 
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pletely given up the practice of my religion. But,’ she bit 
her lip thoughtfully as though she had never quite formulated 
the idea before, “I certainly wouldn’t have kept on practicing 
it from conviction. I just would have been scared not to. Do 
you know what I mean?” 


“T think I do.” (How many times had I sat patiently while 
a poorly instructed Catholic student uttered the old hackneyed 
phrases: “I don’t want to go to church from fear—and I’m not 
sure I believe. The Church’s attitude is so old-fashioned, un- 
reasonable—or childish. I’ve really outgrown it, and it 
isn’t right for me to keep on going, etc., etc.—yet....’’) 


Practice of Religion Just in Case... 


“You mean that you had come to feel about your religion 
as some people do about knocking on wood? They don’t 
really believe the gesture has any potential value, yet there is a 
nagging little suspicion at the back of their minds that it 
might have, so they give the wood a brief, surreptitious rap 
with their knuckles, just in case....” 


“Exactly,” she interrupted. “You see, I went through 
high school and then on to college advancing in all branches 
of knowledge but religion. I remained on the eighth-grade 
level in that. Therefore, when heresy, an ethical problem, or 
some historical controversy which involved my religion came 
up, I was not equipped with the answer, or even with the ability 
to find it. Obviously, my non-Catholic teachers didn’t know 
or care about the Catholic viewpoint. Why should they?” 

“Socially, you were dating; mentally, you were juggling 
the Humanities; but theologically, you were still cutting out 
paper dolls. Is that it?” 

“Precisely.” She puckered her pretty brow a minute and 
then made this striking analogy. “It was as though I were 
expected to work a problem in calculus, when I’d never had 
analytics, trig, or even algebra.” 

“And you found your courses in religion here made up for 
that deficiency?” 
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“Well, I suppose one couldn’t claim that much for them. 
Obviously, I missed out on some things along the line, which 
I suppose I shall never acquire. But I feel now that I am a 
Catholic from conviction as well as from faith—or, should I 
have said, fear? And, of course, I learned this very impor- 
tant fact. If I meet a problem or situation in which the Cath- 
olic answer seems foolish, I know that it either isn’t the Catholic 
answer, or that I have to learn some of the connecting facts 
which will invariably change the aspect of the whole matter. 
And what is more—I know that they can be found. Also, 
that the eventual solution will be logical.” 

At this point, “14’s” light went on—and we both rose im- 
mediately.. “14,” you see, was dying of cancer of the spine, 
and the nurses, as is their glorious wont, were doing every- 
thing in their individual and collective power to relieve her 
pain. This little nurse was no exception, so I knew that she 
would be completely occupied for some time to come. 

Back in my room I was a very much encouraged pedagogue 
as I knelt beside my high hospital bed to breathe a little prayer. 
It was a prayer in which, incidentally, thanksgiving and peti- 
tion tumbled over each other—thanksgiving for the splendid 
teacher who had taught this nurse so well, and thanksgiving 
for the nurse herself who had coGperated so splendidly and 
gratefully; petition for all the rest of us, no matter what our 
field, that we too would achieve as effectively and our students 
respond as completely. 

An isolated, esoteric example, if you will. But it was wholly 
unsolicited on my part, and sincerely given on hers, and must 
have many duplicates elsewhere. 





Book Reviews 


4 Companion to the New Testament. By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., 
S.Scr.L., and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City, pages 300, with appendixes, recommended read- 
ing list, and index; price, $3.75). 


“The Bible embraces the Books which are written under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, and, therefore, have God for their Author. It is clear, 
consequently, that the Bible does not only contain the Word of God but 
is the Word of God.”” This book whose character is thus authoritatively 
defined for us by the Council of Trent and the Council of the Vatican, 
treats of the revelation of the Mind and Will of God; it is, in the words 
of Bishop Molloy, “devoted to a holy and exalted theme which not 
only richly merits but also commands our serious interest and con- 
cern.” 

It is the purpose of the authors of ““A Companion to the New Testa- 
ment” to make the reading and the study of the Holy Scriptures attractive 
and salutary to the Catholic laity who have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to undertake a more technical approach to the Sacred Writings. 
The reader is favored with a clear and concise treatment of such outstanding 
questions as inspiration, canonization, historical background, and geo- 
graphical setting of the books of the New Testament. The volume opens 
with an introduction to the New Testament, and this is followed by an ac- 
count of the authorship and the contents of the Four Gospels. Chapter 
Three deals‘with the Messiah in prophecy, His names, His genealogy, His 
coming, and His mission. Chapter Four introduces the story of His 
public ministry, and tells us of His preaching, His miracles, and His prophe- 
cies. His offices of Priest and King are absolved in a short chapter, and this 
is followed by an account of the infant Church. Chapters Seven and 
Eight are devoted to St. Paul, his life, his letters, and his doctrine. Chapter 
Nine treats of the Beloved Disciple, his writings and the characteristic 
qualities of his doctrine, while Chapter Ten, a long chapter, is devoted to a 
more extended critical study of the Apocalypse. The concluding chapter 
takes up some problems of the New Testament, especially the Synoptic 
Problems and Rationalistic Criticism. 

The Appendixes have to do with the probable dates of principal events, 
and with the names and probable order of the books of the New Testament. 
The titles of recommended books take up thirteen pages; the student of 
Holy Scripture will find the names of many familiar volumes. This list 
is noteworthy in the fact that many of the copyright dates go back less 
than ten years. 

The present work represents an attempt to divest Dr. Steinmueller’s 
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‘“‘“A Companion to Scripture Studies,” a monumental work in three volumes, 
of its technical approach and to popularize its contents. The authors set 
themselves the goal of enabling the reader to learn spiritual perfection 
from the Bible’s pages and to gather confirmations and illustrations of the 
doctrines they profess. They have achieved this purpose in an admirable 
manner. The reading of this volume will draw the reader to seek a more 
intimate acquaintance with the writings and the teachings of the New 
Testament. The running account of the events of the New Testament 
bristles with Scriptural references, and the attentive reader will keep his 
New Testament at his elbow. He need not have the Westminster Version, 
which is used by the authors wherever quotations are made from the New 
Testament; he may use the Rheims-Challoner, the Spencer, the Confrater- 
nity, the Knox, or any approved English version. If the reader refers fre- 
quently to the text of the New Testament and to the maps that are pre- 
sented in this volume, he will inevitably become better acquainted with the 
persons and places of the Bible story. The grouping of the parables of 
Christ, His miracles, and the prophecies concerning Him leads the reader 
to know and love the Author of Salvation. This is precisely the objective 
of Scripture study that is stressed by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical Letter, 
“Divino Afflante Spiritu.”” There we read: ‘This the author of salvation, 
Christ, will men more fully know, more ardently love and more faithfully 
imitate in proportion as they are more assiduously urged to know and 
meditate the Sacred Letters, especially the New Testament, for, as St. 
Jerome the Doctor of Stridon says: ‘To ignore the Scripture is to ignore 
Christ;’? and again: ‘If there is anything in this life which sustains a wise 
man and induces him to maintain his serenity amidst the tribulations and 
adversities of the world, it is in the first place, I consider, the meditation 
and knowledge of the Scriptures.’ ” 

It is obvious that a short volume of 300 pages cannot give everything 
that the casual student of the Bible may hope to find in the way of exegesis. 
Some of the Epistles received very little notice, but a lengthy chapter is 
devoted to the most difficult book of the New Testament, the Apocalypse. 
It is the intent of the authors that the earnest student should consult 
other works listed among the books recommended at the end of the vol- 
ume. The difficulties proposed by the enemies of the supernatural are in- 
dicated. The student will wish to give them more exhaustive study. 
After presenting the many contradictory approaches to and interpretations 
of the New Testament documents and texts, the authors give this conclu- 
sion: “The basic non-Catholic philosophy behind all of these theories 
rests upon the denial of the supernatural economy, of genuine prophecies 
or the possibility of miracles, and the insistence upon the natural order or 
reason enlightened by experience as our sole authority and human guide in 
things spiritual.” 
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Certainly this erudite work will interest the Catholic laity and will 
assist the Catholic clergy to carry out their duty of assiduously distributing 
the heavenly treasures of the Divine Word by sermons, homilies, and ex- 
hortations, and of confirming the Christian doctrine by sentences from the 
Sacred Books and illustrating it by outstanding examples from sacred 
history and in particular from the Gospel of Christ Our Lord. 

(Rev.) Paut E. Campse t, A.M., Lirr.D., LL.D. 





The General Who Rebuilt the Fesuits. By Robert G. North, S.J. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1944; price $3.00; pages 
xii + 292, with Index and Bibliography). 


This is a biography that deserves wide popularity. Father North has 
taken a realistic chapter of church history and has infused it with an en- 
gaging spirit suggested by the glittering personages in the Napoleonic age. 
The rebuilder of the Jesuits was its twenty-first General, John Philip 
Roothaan, the holy Hollander whom historv recognizes as the second 
Founder of the Society of Jesus. The author of this fascinating and action- 
filled biography gives evidence of the prodigious research which established 
authentic backgrounds for his moving story. 

From the day in 1800 when John Roothaan teft his Holland home to 
enter the Russian novitiate of the Society of Jesus, he was filled with the 
spirit of a militant for Christ. He steeped himself in the traditions of 
Ignatius, and was soon to blossom forth as a scholar, a preacher and a 
leader of men. Like the Apostle Paul, Roothaan was in journeyings often, 
in perils and tribulations of mind and body. When the small company 
in Russia fell before the new political machinations, Roothaan led them to 
Switzerland and made that playground a battleground for Christ. He was 
long revered and remembered there as “‘the missionary.” His fame spread 
far and fast. In 1823, at the age of 37, he was called to Turin and there 
entrusted with a most trying administrative post. It was but a matter 
of time before his worth was recognized by his Superiors. On July 9, 
1829, on the fourth ballot, John Roothaan at forty-four was elected twenty- 
first General of the Society of Jesus. 

A citation of the many world-shaking achievements of Father Roothaan 
would reveal him as a rebuilder to whom his Society and the Church owe a 
vast debt. He was called the General of the Exercises because of his ef- 
forts to restore the original text of that Ignatian document to its rightful 
place of prominence; others saw in him the General of the Missions; educa- 
tion acclaimed him as General of the Ratio Studiorum. He restored the 
Bollandists, that valuable undertaking of sacred biography; he founded 
Civilta Cattolica and determined its influence in social progress and politics; 


he was a friend of Lacordaire, Guéranger and Montalembert. But through 
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all his monumental accomplishments there ever remained in Roothaan his 
innate humility and splendid desire for service to Christ and His Church. 
If Father Roothaan was the second Founder of the Society, the rebuilding 
General, then it was only because his model and his guiding spirit was that 
of Ignatius the Founder. . 

Father North came to his task well prepared. His extensive Bibliog- 
raphy and documentation are evidences of the careful research which pre- 
faced the warm and human biography of a towering figure. The intriguing 
story of the suppression of the Society by the reluctant Clement XIV and 
its restoration in 1814 by Decree of Pius VII is carefully and brilliantly de- 
tailed by Father North. The book will appeal to educators as a delinea- 
tion of the Ignatian system of education and its effect upon pedagogical 
thought and action of our times. It is admirably suited for community 
spiritual reading. In any event, it is one of the best biographies of the 
year. (Rev.) Epwarp G. Joyce. 


Faith and Freedom Readers. By Commission on American Citizenship 
(Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass.). Here We Come (Introductory Pre- 
Primer, 48 pp., 28 cents). Here We Come and This Is Our Home (Work- 
book, 64 pp., 28 cents). This Is Our Land (Fourth Grade Reading Manual, 


219 pp., 72 cents). These Are Our Freedoms (Seventh Grade Reader, 
446 pp., $1.44). 


The Faith and Freedom Readers are a practical set of readers that inte- 
grates reading with the Social Studies and Religion. The central theme of 
the readers, good citizenship in terms of everyday living, is followed 
throughout the series. Included are many teaching aids such as manuals, 
charts, pictures, and suggested helps. This series supplies good supple- 
mentary reading but it is to be regretted that the series lacks a systematic 
organization of the reading habits and skills that makes a good basic text. 

“Here We Come” introduces the program of Christian Social Living, 
using for the theme mutual happiness and love in family life. “Here We 
Come and This Is Our Home” (Workbook) supplies extra practice in the 
use of the basic vocabulary, and provides the teacher with a means of 
checking individual achievement. There are many teaching aids. This 
workbook is adaptable to any basal pre-primer. 

“This Is Our Land Manual” is a guide for the Fourth Grade Reader. 
Suggested correlation with the Social Studies, activities, and aids for the 
development of skills are given. 

“These Are Our Freedoms” illustrates with choice selections the four 
freedoms. 

Sister M. Urigt, O.P. 





EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught: and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 


are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


WORKBOOES 
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By Thousands of Teachers 
SE dees eas 


For the Teacher—These books provide a 
proved method of presenting the essential 
facts in simple, clear terms that are easily 
understood and retained by the child mind. 


For the Pupils—These books, first of all, 
serve as definite guides to the essential facts 
they must know. They contain the “meat” 
of the subject matter. They also direct the 
practice—the doing—to help pupils most 
quickly and surely master and retain these 
essential facts. 


Write TODAY for catalog giving 
complete synopsis. 
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SISTER HELEN 


The Lithuanian Flower 
by 
Joseph R. Maciulionis, M.I.C. 
Price, $2.50 


This charming story, actually an auto- 
biography, tells how Sister Helen's in- 
fluence has abided with the author even to 
the present day. He feels he is indebted to 
her for his vocation, for it was as a result of 
two interviews with this holy nun that he 
decided to study for the priesthood. 


Sister Helen dedicated herself to the edu- 
cation of American children of Lithuanian 
descent. All Catholic educators, whether 
religious or lay, will find abundant consola- 
tion in the pages of this book. They may 
realize that they too have drawn many souls 
to Christ. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 





